






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE BETTER GAME 


Modern football has become a glorious game of skill, 






































































































































through refinements and improvements. Yet it is es- 









































sentially the good old game of the ’Nineties. This new 
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model Mimeograph is a sharp advancement over all 






































| Mimeographs that have gone before. Yet it represents 
























































just a natural advancement of the basic Mimeograph idea. 












































It still delivers neat duplicates of all kinds of typewritten 
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forms, bulletins, graphs, charts, outline drawings, handwrit- 






































ing, etc., in hourly thousands and at small cost. But it does 


















































these important jobs better than they have ever been done 












































before. Stand and machine are now a single unit. Controls are 
























































simplified and more automatic. The speedier positive feed-table 












































takes a whole ream of impression paper at one time. The better 
























































Mimeograph! Substantial betterments of especial interest to 



































present Mimeograph users! Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 



























































today for further details, or consult direct branch in any principal city. 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


1930 


The classic business success axiom 
Buy cheap sell dear. You can at 
least now buy cheap. 


“The world’s unevenly divided.” 


So’s gold these days. Effect, bad. 


Good shares should yield good 
profits. 


Work much, worry little. 


Shorter work hours will come, but 
probably not shortly. 


Retail price reductions lag. Cuts 
would stimulate consumption. 


Hoover still wears a hair shirt. 


Cuba's sugar price-fixing has 
matched our wheat price-fixing in un- 
fortunate results. 


Give people what they want and 
they'll find the money. Proof; 
miniature golf. 


Cal would. rather write column 
messages than Congressional mes- 
sages these days. 


1 prediction: Wall Street money 
won't stay so very cheap so very long. 
_What opportunities for speculating 
tor the rise in commodities! 


Unemployment spurs the spread of 
old-age pensions. 


Advertising is business insurance. 
Don’t cancel your insurance policies. 


The sun always shines sooner or 
later. 


No pendulum swings always in the 
same direction. 
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NO MOTOR 
Ever Stood Such 
Punishment Before 


REcENTLY a furnace manufacturer gave us an ap- 
parently simple order. He wanted a motor-driven 
fan which, incorporated in his product, would 
““blow’’ an equal flow of heat through the hot 
air ducts, thereby maintaining an even tempera- 
ture throughout hard-to-heat houses. An ordi- 
nary electric fan would do the trick, he said, and 
so it would—theoretically. But we foresaw prac- 
tical difficulties—furnace heat, soot, vapors—that 
would ruin in a few months the sturdiest motor 
ever built. Never in three decades of building 
special application motors had we faced more 
difficult a task. We went into a huddle, com- 
bined inspiration with experience, and starting 
from scratch, evolved a new motor—a veritable 
salamander with Aeat-proof bearings, windings 
and insulation—a soot-proof, moisture-proof motor 
that will keep chill north rooms cozy for years 
to come, adding immeasurably to the reputation 
of our customer’s good furnaces. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery come to Robbins © Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


How do the utilities look 
at the future? A following issue will 
summarize the views of leaders of 
the electric, gas (both natural and 
manufactured), the transit and the 
water supply industries. These 
properties have been no exception 
to the common lot for the re- 
cession has reduced consumption 
of current, of fuel, even of water, 
except in such areas where the 
drought brought on emergency de- 
mand. The light, the telephone, the 
radio corporations have had ex- 
perts testing out the trend. Whether 
the ship of industry will be lifted off 
the mud bank and navigate again in 
the clear stream, and when, we can 
tell better when these basic factors 
are gathered. 

The two great advancing develop- 
ments in our economic life have 
been the consumption of electricity, 
now placed at about one hundred 
billions of kilowat hours, and life 
insurance, which has passed $100,- 
000,000,000 in the sum total of poli- 
cies taken out. It is not likely that 
this remarkable growth will be 
checked for long. 


.. M. RIPLEY, of the 
General Electric Company, has 
worked out the relationship of the 
utilities to the consumers and pre- 
sents a bewildering picture that 
brings home one fact: We cannot 
disassociate the development of in- 
dustry from our own affairs. Every 
home, farm and factory is tied to 
the sources of light, heat, power, 
transit and communication. The pic- 
ture becomes even more interrelated 
as the holding companies unite in 
one control a variety of utilities. The 
unscrambling of these stock-owning 
corporations, the divers nature 0! 
their investment, the security that 
lies in such control and the distinc- 
tions between owning and the oper- 
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ne A WARNING to men 
who would like to be independent 


in the next five years 


OU CAN tell a $30 a week man 
how to make $40 a week. 

You can tell a $50 a week man 
how to make $75 a week. 

But you can’t tell a $5,000 man 
how to make $10,000. He’s got to 
know. 

Between $5,000 and $10,000 a year 
is where most men of talent stop. 

Health, youth, good appearance, 
brains will carry aman far in business. 

But you cannot draw forever on 
that bank account unless 
you put something else in. 
Somewhere between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year you will 
stop dead. 

Those who go on add 
something to their equip- 
ment at the same time they 
are drawing on it. 

Profound changes are 
taking place in business— 
this year, this month, now. 
The man who sees in these 
changes his opportunity for 
independence: and power 
is the man who will make 
his fortune in the next five years. 


B" this opportunity, like all 
great opportunities, is fraught 
with danger. Business today is new 
and complex. The old rules will no 
longer work. 

A whole new set of problems is 
presented by production. 

Foreign markets have become a 
vital issue. An entirely new con- 
ception of selling is replacing the old 
hit-or-miss way. 

The man who would take advan- 
tage of opportunity today dare not 
grope. His experience is a dangerous 





guide. He has no time to figure out 
all the possibilities and pitfalls. 
He lacks contact with the big, 
constructive minds of business. 

How can he seize the opportunity 
and escape the dangers? 


OR two years the Alexander. 
Hamilton Institute has been lay- 
ing the foundation of a new Course 
and Service for the leaders of to- 
morrow. 
Theablest business minds—the men 


Men who are 
satisfied with 


$9,000 


a year 
will not be interested 
7a this Announcement 





who have had most to do in ishaping 
present-day tendencies—have con- 
tributed greatly. Read the names of 
just a few of them: 


ALFRED P. SLoan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corporation. 


F. Epson Wuitrks, President, Armour and 
Company. 

Hon. Wit H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.; formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Joun T. MapvpeEn, Dean, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University. 

Dr. Jutius Kuein, The Assistant Secre- 

tary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 





GEORGE BALDWIN, Vice President, General 
Electric Company. 


Hvusert T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 


Davip Sarnorr, President, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 


Co.sy M. Cuester, Jr., President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 


Men who are satisfied with depart- 
mental jobs and small earnings will 
not be interested in this type of 
training. It is offered to the kind of 
men who want to become officers of 
their companies or go into business 
for themselves. 

Representing the condensed ex- 
perience of the best business brains 
in the country, it offers real help to 
executives in meeting the difficult 
business conditions of today. 


_— has been prepared which 
tells about this new Course and 
Service. Its title is “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know.”’ It 
should be read by every 
man who faces the respon- 
sibility of shaping his own 
future. It is free. 

We will send you this 
booklet if you will simply 
give us your name and 
address on the eoupon 
below. But we do not urge 
you to send for it. If you 
are the type of man for 
whom the new Course and 
Service has been construct- 
ed, if you are determined 
to take advantage of the 
rich opportunities of the next five 
years, you will send for it without 
urging. 


« «a “« 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 358 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


NAME 
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IN MERCHANDISING 


for many years 
the standard for 
commercial use 
-- now the leading 
Thin Paper for 
advertising — 
folders — broad- 
sides — mailing 
pieces - announce- 
ments. Bright 
colorings - snappy 
cockle finish — 
or glazed — 
Firm, rugged 
body texture 
Just the paper 
For the idea 
unusual 








FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


EMCO ONION SKIN 


ESLEECK 


Manufacturing Co. 
Turners Falls, Mass. 














Two Rector Street 











the tacilities of our 
organization 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified 


those desir- 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
New York 








| outlook for the world? 
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ating companies will be set forth in 
a thoughtful article in a future issue. 
There is “safety in diversity.” 


Beur in “Less govern- 
ment in business and more business 
in government,” and the need to 
direct economic thought along sound 
and. businesslike channels inspires 
our comments on current affairs 
under the caption “Our Brilliantly 
Efficient Politicians!” In this we 
summarize and challenge the corrup- 
tion which is rampant in municipal 
affairs and to a less degree evident 
in State and Federal politics. In- 
efficiency and red tape make political 
administration of economic affairs 
impractical. We should not forget 
the many unsound and costly experi- 
ences in unwise governmental pro- 
jects, especially at this time when an 
array of such panaceas will be set up 
in the windows of politicians who 
want us to sample their wares. 


W war countries have a 


higher tariff than the United States? 
You would hardly guess. Russia and 
Spain. The Soviets take good care 
of their own interests in interna- 
tional trade. But these are the only 
two European countries that have 
rates comparable with those of the 
United States. Great Britain has the 
lowest tariff as computed on ad 
valorem tariff rates. 

In spite of the generally admitted 
evils of barriers to trade the tariff 
walls, especially in the Americas, 
are going upward. The declaration 
in 1926 of 115 leading world bankers 
will be recalled : 

“Too many states, in pursuit of 
false ideals of national interest, have 
imperilled their own welfare and lost 
sight of the common interests of the 
world by basing their commercial re- 
lations on the economic folly which 
treats all trading as a form of war.” 

Mr. Ford, Mr. Lamont, Mr. 
Kreuger have voiced in Forses their 
pleas for better international under- 
standings. The case for the other 
side still remains. Even England, 
the great champion of free trade. 
has given notice at Geneva that by 
February she may be forced to re- 
taliate. Again a fact has upset a 
theory. 


R. W. McNEEL, director 
of McNeel’s Service, in a following 


| issue will interpret the facts behind 


Central Europe’s efforts to recover 
living standards sacrificed in the bit- 
ter experiences following the war. 
and will:give more than a hint of the 
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. When the daily task is a weariness to the flesh. When 

you find yourself getting nowhere—fast. Pipe down! 
Don’t take any more punishment!’ Pause for a moment 
and refresh yourself. 
The happiest, shortest cut to refreshment during the 
day is the brief pause for an ice-cold Coca-Cola, while 
its delightful, tingling taste will provide you with one 

of life’s great moments. 
THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD ++ LISTEN IN ++ 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own glass and in its Grantland Rice --+— Famous 
own bottle. The crystal-thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in soda Sports Champions*—Coca-Cola 
fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola bottle you can always identify; Orchestra*—Every Wednesday 
it is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of human hands, 10:30 to 11 p. m. E.S.T.—+ 
insuring purity and wholesomeness. Coast to Coast NBC Network 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


9 MILLION A DAY-~IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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To make QUALITY the determining factor in the selec- 


In answer to the modern vogue for color the 


P-A-X Monophone may now be had, not only 
in black, but also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins with 


tion of efficiency devices for office or factory is no more 
than just good business. This is why the leaders of Ameri- 
can business and industry have consistently selected Strow- 





chromium or gold plated fittings. ger P-A-X in preference to all other interior telephone 
systems. They know that, while it is possible to buy cheaper 
equipment, only Strowger P-A-X can be depended upon to render swift, 
accurate and trouble-free communication service, day after day, and year 


after year, with a minimum amount of attention. 


The quality which is built into Strowger P-A-X is based on definite, tangible 
facts. The apparatus of which it is constructed is exactly the same in design 
as those used for public service—made by the same organization and sub- 
jected to the same rigid inspections and exhaustive tests—to meet the 
exacting needs of the world’s foremost telephone administrations, for whom 
reliability is a religion, and long life an economic necessity. 


This feature of QUALITY in Strowger P-A-X represents, in the long run, 
an economy which no purchaser of interior telephone equipment can afford 
to overlook. A request for Bulletin 1026 will bring full information promptly. 


STROWGERSSUTOMATIL 


DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Aut tic Teleph Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for Theatres) | Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway | oF ication Eq ip t 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 











Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 





Strowger P-A-X is avail- 
able in capacities to meet 
the needs of busi and 
industrial organizations of 
every size—from those re- 
quiring a half dozen tele- 
phones or less, to those 
needing several hundred. 




















Automatic Electric Inc. 


‘actory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Cleveland: St. Paul: 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES— Los Angeles: Boston: 


New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 


GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 


Company, Ltd., Vancouver: 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., C 


IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
hicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 


London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and 


By B. C. 


COMMENT 


FORBES 


Stock Up Now! 


NVESTIGATIONS I have been making among very 
i] large corporations disclose that the placing of im- 

portant orders for raw materials and commodities 
for requirements covering a considerable period ahead 
has set in. 

The biggest corporation in the world, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which uses gigantic 
quantities of copper and other supplies, is among those 
that have concluded that prices of various commodities 
are on such a low level that orders can safely be placed 
for future delivery. 

The president of the country’s largest food company, 
Colby M. Chester, Jr., of General Foods Corporation, in 
forms me: “General Foods Corporation feels that com- 
modity prices in many instances are so low that a liberal 
percentage of requirements for the next few months can 
be bought in safety, and we are operating on this prin- 
ciple.” 

Two of the country’s largest users of sugar have been 
in the market with a view to covering their requirements 
for a year or more ahead. A leading biscuit company has 
been placing orders calculated to fill its wheat (or flour) 
needs throughout 1931, T am informed. 


ERTAIN very large users of copper have been 

sounding out the market with a view to placing con- 
tracts for quite distant deliveries. The very largest pro- 
ducers, however, refuse to fill anything beyond the nor- 
mal requirements of customers for not more than three 
months ahead. Recent selling and price pressure came 
from custom smelters, who get rid of output as processed. 
One copper leader remarked to me: “To take orders for 


anything beyond nearby delivery at the lowest prices 
quoted for copper in the last twenty-five years would be 
supreme folly. Three-quarters of the copper stocks re- 
ported on hand have actually been sold, although not 
shipped. Only about 100,000 pounds remain unsold, 
which is somewhat less than one month’s supply. 

That stocking up should now be going on is entirely 
logical. Basic materials are in some instances selling at 
the lowest prices in many years; several are actually be- 
low pre-war levels. 

Wheat, for example, has sold during September under 
80 cents per bushel at Chicago. Such a price has been 
equalled only once—for a short period in the Summer 
of 1914—-since the panic year of 1907. 

Cotton broke below 11 cents a pound at New York in 
the middle of September for the first time this year, con- 
trasting with 19 cents a year ago and 17% cents at the be- 
ginning of this year. The current return to growers ad- 
mittedly is less than the average cost of production. 


HEN copper was marked down below 11 cents a 

pound, it was for the first time in almost a genera- 
tion. Here, too, there is no margin of profit whatsoever 
for the average producer. Although it is recognized that 
the copper industry maintained the arbitrary price of 18 
cents far too long, nobody, not even consumers, claim that 
a 10 cents price is reasonable or that it can possibly last 
long. 

Rubber has “fallen out of sight.” Not so many years 
ago consumers were clamoring for supplies at two dollars 
and three dollars a pound. Contrast. that with 8 cents a 
pound—and no rush whatsoever to buy when that unpre- 
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cedentedly low quotation for the commodity was reached. 

Raw sugar is another commodity selling at below pro- 
duction cost. September delivery has ruled at less than 
50 per cent. of the quotation twelve months ago, around 
$1.10 per hundred pounds. Coffee has also touched its 
year’s minimum during the last month. A year ago it, 
like raw sugar, was selling at twice its recent quotation. 
Cocoa is down not far from 50 per cent. 

Almost all building materials have declined, some of 
them to prices unprofitable to producers. 

Europeans, especially the British, traditionally are as- 
tute buyers. May it not be significant that last month’s 
(August) cotton exports were the heaviest for that month 
in any year, with but one exception, since 1919? Wheat 
exports have been running 50 per cent. ahead of the same 
season last year. 


HAT is here said is not intended to convey any im- 

pression that concerted buying by corporations has 
been decided upon in an effort to stem the downward 
trend. Not only has no such action been instituted, but 
to do so would unquestionably prove harmful rather than 
helpful. A gradual, sound, maintained recovery is infin- 
itely preferable to an outburst of ballyhoo and a spectacu- 
lar spasm of buying with a sudden leap in prices, to be 
followed by a violent relapse. 

It is entirely possible that it will be a case of “first come, 
best served.” 

Don’t overlook the indisputable fact that for almost a 
year, or ever since the October. stock market panic, the 
tendency has been to bring inventories down and down. 
Consumers meanwhile have followed a similar course. In- 
stallment buying has dwindled. All this means that pro- 
duction in most lines has been running below actual con- 
sumption, and that we are steadily nearing the time when 
sheer necessity will compel an increase in buying. The 
paucity of diversified stocks, for example, in many stores 
is said to be beyond anything ever before known. 

Another fundamental fact not to be overlooked is that 
commodities and materials rarely stay long below cost of 
production. Economic law always corrects that. 

All things considered, the conclusion is. impelled that 
manufacturers and other large users of commodities and 
raw materials would do well to ponder whether they 
should not stock up, at least with those things which pal- 
pably are available at abnormally low cost. 

The writer cannot but feel that there is less risk in buy- 
ing than in not buying at below-cost-of-production prices. 

Stock up now! 


You can be a hero though unsung. 


Setbacks, properly handled, help us to go forward. 


Beauty beyond compass of a Michaelangelo can be 
fashioned by our own thoughts. 


Only the efficient worker can be a happy worker. 
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WHY TRY ‘HY try to avoid dismissing 
TO AVOID workers? This letter has 
DISMISSING been received from a_ responsible 
WORKERS? business executive: “Being an ar- 


dent student of Forses, I cannot 
help being impressed and inspired by the policy of busi- 
ness for which you stand. In these times of laying off of 
employees and cutting salaries of those that are retained 
on the payroll, we have been reluctant to adopt any such 
policies because we do not believe that they are fundamen- 
tally correct. We attribute some portion of our belief to 
the thoughts that you get over to us in your magazine. 

“Thus far we have maintained our full quota of em- 
ployees and have refrained from instituting a single cut 
in the salaries or wages, despite the fact that there is a 
very decided and drastic trend to cut prices in our indus- 
try. We shall strive to maintain this policy, and we would 
like to know if you have any specific thoughts that wili 
sort of help to justify this situation which is reacting to 
the benefit of the employees and reacting to some slight 
detriment to the stockholders.” 

ForBEs invites readers, especially employers who have 
followed just such a humane course, to answer this consid- 
erate executive’s very proper and very opportune ques- 
tion. Few subjects are more important and pertinent at 
this moment. 


AMERICAN F Typevarnarey banking faces a 
BANKING revolution. The American 
FACES Bankers’ Association long set its 
REVOLUTION face against the extension of branch 


banking. The majority of its mem- 

bers were moved by sentiment and self-interest rather 
than by national considerations. The small-town banker 
felt that, were unrestricted branch banking legalized, he 
would suffer the same fate as many independent mer- 
chants have suffered at the hands of chain stores. Eco- 
nomic law, however, has a way of proving stronger than 
man-made law. The advent of colossal business enter- 
prises naturally inspired the development of correspond- 
ingly colossal financial institutions. As business enter- 
prises became national, and even international, in. their 
ramifications, banking leaders aspired to like magnitude 
and scope. What more logical than that industrial mass 
production should bring banking mass production? 

Where State laws prohibited expansion by powerful 
banking interests, other means began to be devised. So- 
called group banking has come most prominently to the 
front. But other and more subtle methods have been and 
still are at work to enable banking giants to attain thei: 
ambition to extend their foothold into different parts of 
the country. It is inevitable that a veritable revolution 
lies ahead. Law makers will not find it possible to com- 
pel banking to be content to be a local thing when the 
universal economic trend is towards bigness, towards ex- 
pansion, towards national and international operations on 
a large scale. 

If the Bankers’ Association and our law makers are 
wise, they will frankly face the inevitable and aim at 
regulation, not suppression. 
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DEPRESSION 





Speeder: “It won’t be long now—my gas is very low.” 











A FISH ‘A NATURALIST divided an 
STORY. aquarium with a clear glass 
TIMELY partition. He put a lusty bass in 


NOW one section and minnows ir the 

other. The bass would strike every 
time a minnow approached the glass partition. After 
three days of fruitless lunging, which netted him only 
bruises, he ceased his efforts and subsisted on the food 
that was dropped in. Then the naturalist removed the 
glass partition. 


The minnows swam all around the 


bass, but he did not strike at a single one. He was 
thoroughly sold on the idea that business was bad. 
Moral: Take another shot at the glass partition. Maybe 
it isn’t there any more. 

That classic story is being sent out, attractively 
dressed, by the Shanferoke Coal & Supply Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Is it not extremely timely? 


The “breaks” come to those not easily broken. 
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CANADA ANADA has promptly hit 
PROMPTLY back at the United States tar- 
RAISES iff-wise. New rates were put into 
HER TARIFF effect on September 17. They 

cover important products imported 
from us. Announcement was made, also, that “general 


tariff revision” will be taken up at the next session of 
the Dominion Parliament. Prime Minister R. B. Ben- 
nett, whose anti-Americanism overthrew the Mackenzie 
King ministry, took elaborate pains to exact promises 
and pledges from Canadian manufacturers that prices 
would not be raised because of the new tariff protection. 

Won’t Ottawa and Washington, having asserted their 
independence, please get together and act, not as ene- 
mies, but as neighbors, friends and mutual customers? 
Here is an inspiring field for Hoover’s Tariff Commission 
to demonstrate greater usefulness than most citizens 1m- 
agine it possesses. 


Unbroken sunshine would break our morale. 


Earned rewards are sweetest. 


ADVERTISE INANCE and investment have 
TO INVESTORS been democratized, but finan- 
NOT TO cial and investment advertising 


ONE ANOTHER have not been democratized. Take 


an offering of new securities. It is 
advertised archaically. The pattern was cast a genera- 
tion ago. The terms and phraseology originated in the 
financial world. They were and still are understood by 
those engaged in financial operations. But how much 
do they mean to the ordinary investor of to-day? He 
can read a half-page advertisement, much of it in small 
type, without deriving more than the vaguest idea of the 
merits of the offering. Published bank statements are 
open to similar objection. 

Now, it was perhaps all very well to prepare and pub- 
lish such advertisements when the appeal was to only a 
very limited number of investors, mostly men of wealth 
possessing knowledge of finance. But surely different 
methods should be employed now when the appeal is not 
to millionaires but to the millions. The impression con- 
veyed by many financial advertisements is that they are 
addressed to other underwriters, not to the rank and file 
of investors whose savings it is desired to attract. 

Clarity, simplicity, frankness should be adopted. When- 
ever feasible, the responsibility of the individuals and in- 
stitution and corporation identified with the offering 
should be featured. The average investor will trust a 
man of high reputation sooner than he will trust a bal- 
ance sheet prepared by he knows not whom. Investors 
are going to be influenced more and more by the char- 
acter of management and directors. They will want to 


know about those to whom they entrust their money. 
What would a woman think of a department store 
which, at the bottom of a page advertisement, gave this 
warning: “While we believe that the goods here adver- 
tised are all right, we cannot be held responsible for 
them”? 


Yet that kind of warning—disclaimer—is con- 
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sidered perfectly proper by financial underwriters! Again, 
what would be thought of a department store which, 
after describing certain goods in minute detail, added a 
bold-type line: ““These goods have all been sold; this ad- 
vertisement appears as a matter of record only.’ That 
prevarication continues common in Wall Street, a spe- 
cies of buncombe which now excites nothing but derision. 

Since the purpose of financial and investment adver- 
tising is to induce the public to hand over their money, 
why not design the appeal to the public? To get them 
to invest, get them to understand. 


The girl at the switchboard can switch a business from 
success to failure. 


Stress strengthens if yowre made of the right stuff. 


S the United States looked upon 


AMERICA 

THE PHARISEE as the Pharisee among nations? 
AMONG Ambassador Morrow, in his fare- 
NATIONS? well talk in Mexico, apparently had 


his own country in mind when he 
discoursed on the parable of the Pharisee and the pub- 
lican. The Pharisee thanked God that he was not as 
other men; the publican prayed the Lord to have mercy 
on him, a sinner. Hasn’t America since the World War 
too often adopted the role of Pharisee? Hasn’t there 
been too much thanking of God that this nation is not as 
other nations? Haven’t we exulted boastfully in our su- 
perior mode of living, our superior wealth, our superior 
power, our superior prosperity? We have offered Eu- 
rope endless gratuitous advice, not a little scolding and 
much patronizing; but when asked to join Europe’s in- 
strument designed to insure peace and rehabilitation, the 
League of Nations, we held aloof—we must not con- 
taminate ourselves by associating with any other nation 
or nations. We gave Europe to understand clearly that 
we were in a class by ourselves, that we occupied the 
highest pinnacle in the world, that we could not conde- 
scend to take part, as a nation, in the painful task of get- 
ting a war-shattered world back on its feet. American 
financial nabobs told Europe to tear down its tariff walls 
—and_ then the American government promptly added 
a few more stories to its own tariff wall! 

The indisputable fact is that the United States is more 
universally disliked throughout the world to-day than 
ever before, and more disliked than any other nation. 
Does this gravely trouble us? Not at all! In our arro- 
gance born of affluence, we have become unconsciously 
indifferent to the feelings of other peoples. 
big and rich and strong that we should worry! 

Dwight Morrow, a student of history and a wise man, 
hints that, instead of this holier-than-thou attitude towards 
all the rest of the world, it would be well for us to culti- 
vate meekness. Not the swashbuckling armies of a Napo- 
leon or a Kaiser Wilhelm, but the meek shall inherit the 
earth, not with the pride that giveth offense, but with the 
mercy that wins love. 


We are so 


Smile through. 
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“Don’t Blame the Captain 
for the Storm!” 


AY I rise up from a back 
M0 cet and say a word for 
Hoover? 

Hoover is the elected Captain of 
the ship. There has been a storm. The ship has been 
badly damaged. A good many passengers have been 
washed overboard. And the Captain is being blamed 


for the storm. 
It is now clear to everyone that the storm had to 


come. It was created by a national optimism that went 
too far. The Captain shared the optimism of his pas- 
sengers. He was a representative Captain. 


Moreover, Hoover has not the powers of a sea Captain 
He has a crew of Senators and Congressmen. And his 
crew revises and disobeys his orders. 

If he is to be blamed, he should first be given power. 
No Captain can handle a ship as a Captain should if 
he has a mutinous crew. 

If the passengers take the side of the crew—if they, 
too, criticize and obstruct the Captain, God help the ship. 

What could any manufacturer do, if his managers and 





By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Written especially for ForBes 


foremen and workers poured blame 
on him and flouted his orders? 
What could he do under such cir- 
cumstances but appoint futile con- 
ferences and submit to a series of defeats? 

When Hoover was in private life—when he had power, 
he was efficient and successful. He made his companies 
prosperous. He earned a fortune. 

He did not have to ask 96 Senators and 435 Congress- 
men what he could do. 

Is not the Captain, even of a political ship, entitled 
to the right of Leadership? In a storm, is he not entitled 
to authority? 

Is he not entitled to Loyalty? 

The passengers elected him. 

Should they not now, in this rough weather, give him 
a fair chance to run his ship and to keep it off the rocks? 

Should they not rather warn the crew that this is no 
time for conspiracies: and foolery? 

Does not the Ship need a Leader? Has it not got 
one? Should not the passengers give him every chance? 
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With Soviet Russia 


OREIGN trade is by far 
Fite most important form 

of business relation be- 
tween Russia and the outside 
world. Where the business ot 
concessionaires amounts to a few 
millions yearly, the turnover of 
foreign trade is reckoned in the hun- 
dreds of millions. 

Leading American corporations 
are exporting to and importing from 
Russia, whereas, since the relin- 
quishment of the Harriman conces- 
sion, only a few are interested in 
concessions. Some of the big export- 
ers to Russia are Ford, General 
Electric, Aluminum, Ltd., Reming- 
ton Rand, McClintick Marshall Co., 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Internationa! 
Harvester, John Deere, Allis-Chal- 
mers, Case Tractor, Massey-Harris, 
Cleveland Tractor, Oliver Farm 


Equipment, B. F. Avery & Sons, 
Foster-Wheeler. Among the leading 
customers of the Soviet Union are 
U. S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Inter- 
national Paper, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Vacuum Oil Company. 





Practically All the Traffic 
Is Handled by One Sovtet 
Monopoly — AMTORG. 


American Concerns Now 


Ask Cash With Orders 


By ALFRED BAXTER 


Of course this Russian business is 
profitable for American exporters. In 
some lines, cotton for instance, often 
cash against documents is paid at the 
market price. In the case of ma- 
chinery, which constitutes the bulk 
of our exports to Russia outside of 
cotton, a certain amount of credit is 
customary. Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion handles practically all of the 
business other than textile raw ma- 
terial and textile mill machinery, 
which are handled by the All-Rus- 
sian Textile Syndicate. Amtorg 
claims, and this claim has never been 
disproved, that it has never defaulted 
on an obligation. Nevertheless it is 
understood that a down payment is 
practically always required, and that 


American architects and engineers 
on their way to work out Russia’s 
five - year industrial program. 


Wide World Photos 


as the proportion of the dowm 

payment falls, the price rises 

quite disproportionately to any 

normal rate of interest. In fact 

the premium is great enough so- 
that in many cases it is profitable for 
the exporter to discount the Soviet 
paper at as high as 30 per cent. per 
annum. There is a regular under- 
cover market for this paper, both in 
New York and in Berlin. 

However, the most usual credit 
terms on American exports to Russia. 
call for sufficient cash to cover the 
factory cost of the goods. With re- 
spect to credits granted by Ameri- 
can manufacturers to their Russian: 
trade, the trend is definitely toward 
a policy of shortening up the terms 
and requiring larger down pay-- 
ments. There is a decided move 
toward eliminating as far as possible 
the two or three-year terms on the 
unpaid balances, which were begin- 
ning to be customary last year. 

Russian trade is desirable alike to- 
the conservative and the _liberal- 
minded American manufacturer, par-. 
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Both ele- 


ticularly in these times. 
ments are willing to take a credit 


risk, but want it limited to what 
might be considered the gross profit 
on the goods sold; the balance, rep- 
resented by selling expense, admin- 
istrative expense and net profit to be 
extended on the shortest terms. 

It may be asked, why does the 
Soviet agree to such burdensome 
terms with their perfect record for 
payment? The answer is. that they 
have to take what terms they can get, 
because they need the goods, espe- 
cially the machinery, -for their five- 
vear plan. They figure that they can 
expand their industrial production 
fast enough to justify paying ex- 
orbitant rates of interest or inflated 
prices. The management of Russian 
industry is not accountable to any 
board of directors, and the Russian 
people can be made to pay the cost 
in high prices for consumers’ goods. 


HE subject of imports from Rus- 

. sia is still a live topic because of 
the short-lived embargo placed by the 
U. S. Treasury Department, in 
accordance with the U. S. tariff 
laws, upon imports of Russian pulp- 
wood, The grounds for this em- 
bargo were that the goods are the 
product of convict labor. The Soviet 
authorities denied that the pulpwood 
in question was produced by convict 
labor, although they are reported to 
admit that it was loaded by convicts. 
The Treasury Department was un- 
able to substantiate its claim, so the 
embargo was lifted. Protests by the 


leading U. S. consumers of Soviet: 


pulpwood also were effective. At the 
same time efforts are being made by 
domestic producers to exclude, on the 
same grounds, imports of lumber, 
coal and manganese. Failing such 
embargo, an attempt will probably be 
made to exclude these products 
under the anti-dumping tariff clause. 

The question of imports resolves 
itself into a controversy between the 
American producers who have to face 
this competition and certain large 
manufacturers who use the products 
in question. For instance, interna- 





Where the pulp wood comes from! 
Irkutsk, Siberia. 


Technical men who cannot find 
jobs in their own countries are 
flocking to Russia to develop her 
industries. Within five years that 
vast country hopes to be produc- 
ing goods collectively to fill her 
own needs and to be entirely in- 


dependent of a capitalist world. 


tional Paper uses most of the Russian 
pulpwood, and U. S. Steel and Beth- 
lehem Steel use most of the Russian 
manganese ore. 

Technical assistance contracts are 
probably the safest and most profit- 
able form of dealings with Russia. 
The cash outlay of the engineering 
firm is small, regular monthly pay- 
ments are received, and the Soviet 
Government is in such dire need of 
competent technical advice. 

Many “white elephants” are even 
now being wished on the Russian 
people in connection with the five- 
year plan, even though the construc- 
tion details may be along sound 
engineering lines. A 2,500,000 ton 
steel works is under construction at 
Magnitogorsk. It is planned to sup- 
ply this plant with coal from the 
Kuznietzk field, 1,200 miles away, a 
railroad line being built especially for 
this purpose. Labor will have to be 
brought from other parts of Russia 
and a whole village constructed. In 
the United States, where we produce 
practically as much steel as all the 
rest of the world combined, we do 
not ship coal and labor from Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia to the 
Minnesota iron mines. We ship the 
iron ore to the coal. 


HE contract between the Soviet 
Government and the International 
General Electric sheds light on the 
subject of technical assistance con- 
tracts. This contract calls for the sale 
of about $26,000,000 of General Elec- 


Ewing Galloway 


tric products to Russia over a period 
of five years in connection with a pro- 
gram of technical assistance. It is 
understood that the price includes 
compensation for the confiscation of 
General Electric property. 

The Soviet authorities were frank 
enough to admit that this payment 
is being made, saying that they re- 
gard it as not an admission of their 
obligation on account of confiscated 
property, but merely as “supple- 
mental interest” on the credits re- 
ceived. The credits, of course, are 
not by any means for the full amount 
of the sale. This arrangement is ap- 
parently mutually satisfactory—for 
the Soviets, it gives them badly 
needed machinery and technical as- 
sistance on as good credit terms as 
they can expect; for the General 
Electric, at least partial compensa- 
tion for their loss which they could 
not recover as outright compensa- 
tion. As for the risk, the General 
Electric probably gets sufficient down 
payment to cover manufacturing 
costs. For the balance they can af- 
ford to take a chance because they 
know the Soviet needs them more 
than it needs others. 


NCLUDING trade, concessions, 

foreign trade and technical assist- 
ance, Russia does a yearly business 
with foreigners approaching a billion 
dollars, of which American business 
gets something over $100,000,000. 
These are large sums, but the total! 
is considerably less than the pre-war 
figure. This decline in Russian busi- 
ness contrasts with aggregate busi- 
ness of the rest of the world, which 
is some 25 per cent. greater than 
pre-war, according to a recent study 
of the League of Nations. Most of 
the Russian business is being carried 
on to mutual advantage, so far, 
mainly because foreign business men 
are careful in extending credit. There 
is no doubt that Soviet Russia would 
be willing to buy two or three times 
as much as at present if exporters 
would take payment in three or 
five-year notes, with no down pay- 
ment. 





HE friends of John G. Lonsdale, 

president, of The Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company 
of St. Louis and retiring president of 
the American 
Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, agree that the 
following story af- 
fords an_ insight 
into the reasons 
why Mr. Lonsdale 
not only is respect- 
ed for his achieve- 
ments but loved for 





his humanness: 

On a high and sightly spot over 
the Meramec River, affording one 
of the finest views in the vicinity 
of St. Louis is the beautifully kept 
Lonsdale home. The banker loves 
to potter around—mow the lawn, 
mulch the flowers, weed the garden. 
He wears old clothes and a battered 
hat. One day a young fellow with 
his girl at his side drove his car into 
the driveway. Spying a man pushing 
a lawn mower he asked if it would 
be all right to look at the view. The 
“gardener,’ Mr. Lonsdale, _ said, 
“Go right ahead.” As the young 
man drove off he flipped a quarter 
to the “gardener” who picked it up 
and tipped his hat in acknowledge- 
ment. 

“Now why did you take that quar- 
ter?” Mrs. Lonsdale asked when her 
husband gleefully told her the story. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Lonsdale, 
“would you want me to ‘let down’ a 
fellow who was trying to make an 
impression on his girl!” 


E. BUSWELL, born in Cal 
e Coolidge’s State—Vermont— 
has had: first-rate ideas, but when he 
was just starting out in business, he 
couldn’t get an 
audience for these 
ideas. A few years 
ago they began to 
listen to him. To- 
day he’s secretary- 
treasurer of the 
Childs Company, 
and at the last an- 
nual meeting was 
elected to the board of directors. 
Here’s the first idea he put across; 
he was only a junior clerk in the 
restaurant head office at the time: 
“Get interest for Childs large cash 
deposits—it may look like only a few 
dollars here and there, but in the 
long run it will come to money.” 
To-day there’s nothing new in that 
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idea, but then it was quite a stunt. 
The first year Childs Company tried 
out the idea they made $28,000 net. 
Buswell got a $1,500 raise. Again 
and again he was promoted, mainly 
because he was getting a first-class 
hearing for his first-class ideas. 


HARLES A. PALMGREN, 
Sr., president of the Chicago 
Tool & Engineering Co., whose 
numerous industrial inventions have 
brought him fame 
and fortune, tells a 
story which not 
only illustrates the 
value of persistence 
but also discloses 
how the factor of 
time may affect the 
success or failure 
of a project. 

The latest brain-child of this in- 
ventor is a most extraordinary stap- 
ling device, designated as an “air- 
gun hammer,’ which, due more to 
the novelty of its appearance than for 
its real industrial value, was ac- 
corded nation-wide exploitation in 
the daily newspapers. 

Among the interested parties who 
came to Chicago and sought to pur- 
chase the invention was a well-known 
Detroit capitalist and manufacturer 
whom Palmgren had known for 
thirty years. He offered $100,000, 
the highest bid of all, and it was re- 
fused. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” says 
Palmgren, “I started work on my 
stapling device. About ten years 
later I offered it to this same man, 
who turned it down with the asser- 
tion that it had no practical value. 
He was right, too, though I didn’t 
realize it then. 

“I kept on making improvements 
in it to keep abreast with industrial 
and manufacturing progress, until 
February of this year when, fully 
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patented and protected, it was 
brought up to its present state of 
perfection. 

“Then came the announcement and 
the subsequent daily press exploita- 
tion, followed by the raft of offers 
which included that of my old De- 
troit friend, who was willing to pay 
$100,000 for something which fifteen 
years ago, in his opinion, was not 
worth ten cents. And at that time 
his estimate was probably correct.” 


AMES SPEYER, international 

banker and philanthropist, takes 
greater pleasure in his public bene- 
factions and private charities than in 
the piling up of 
more millions. 

“When you are 
young, the dance, 
theatre, opera, are 
all right,” said Mr. 
Speyer to a close 
friend, in com- 
menting upon the 
announcement that 
two promising young people had just 
taken their lives, because they said 
there was nothing in life for them. 

“Tf, as you grow older,” he added, 
“you are not interested in someone 
else there is not much in life for 
you.” 

In addition to the benefactions, 
running into big. figures, there goes 
out from his office each month a 
large sheaf of checks signed by Mr. 
Speyer personally, of which only he, 
his secretary and the recipients have 
any knowledge. It is in this private 
giving that this banker-philanthropist 
takes the greatest delight. 

With all his generosity to others, 
he has the strongest kind of aversion 
for waste of any kind. Walking out 
of his private office with a friend on 
a day when the sky had been heavily 
overcast, but had cleared and the sun 
was shining bright, Mr. Speyer no- 
ticed that a new office boy still had 
his desk light burning, and gave ex- 
pression characteristically both to his 
objection to the waste and his keen 
sense of humor. 

“Aren’t you afraid you will hurt 
your eyes,” whimsically observed the 
banker. The boy, greatly flustered, 
couldn’t even stammer a reply. After 
Mr. Speyer had repeated his solici- 
tous inquiry as to the boy’s eyes, and 
still received no reply, and winking 
to his caller as he turned away, said, 
“Oh, never mind, I was only afraid 
you would hurt your eyes.” 
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Why Work So Long? 





A Plea for Security of Employment 
and the Stabilization of Business 


HEN buying stops, the life 

blood of industry stops. All 

the production experts, all 
management executives, and all our 
industrial statesmen, have for months 
stood helpless in the presence of 
paralysis of business. 

Because no one can, predict any- 
thing definite, fear dominates busi- 
ness decisions. With a blind hope of 
self-protection, industrial manage- 
ments have inaugurated a series of 
contractions—production was cut, 
and this cut possibility of revenues ; 
employment was cut, and this cut 
buying power. As a result industries 
are now organized to produce: at 
lower levels. Labor, the least re- 
sponsible, with the least authority to 
initiate a more constructive program, 
must bear up under the dead weight 
of the stampede downward. 

Wage earners with possible in- 
comes from steady employment 
which would buy the necessaries of 
living, given two weeks’ “vacation” 
without pay, then laid off one, two 
or three weeks, or lose their jobs al- 
together, face problems that wrack 
mind and body. If they pay the rent, 
will the grocer let them have credit? 
Can they spare enough from food 
to buy shoes and pay car fare to find 
another job? Suppose some one gets 
ill; how is medicine to be bought or 
the doctor to be paid? 


HEN the hunt for work. No pay 
to hand the private agency that 
is organized to profit from their 
need; society has not planned to tell 
them where they can find employ- 
ment opportunities. All they can do 
is to follow the reports handed on 
by fellow workers, by newspapers, 
and then walk from one factory to 
another, spend hours waiting in line. 
When the worst comes, they can usk 
for charity. Charity leaves its scar 
on mind and character. The whole 
experience takes a toll from health 
that is a most cruel form of waste. 
Multiply this picture by several 
millions and get the size of the prob- 
lem that confronts the United States. 
This is why the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declares that security 
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Labor 





of employment is one of the most 
fundamental problems in national 
well-being. It is a problem that con- 
cerns management equally with wage 
earners. What produced the present 
situation was failure of buying power 
to keep pace with production. 

Labor has been thinking about this 
problem and offers definite sugges- 
tions: 

Workers employed to carry on 
production processes and help main- 
tain the company’s reputation for 
standard goods, make an investment 
in a concern from which they have a 
right to assured returns. They invest 
time, producing energy and skill, ex- 
perience with handling tools and 
materials. This investment is indis- 
pensable to the purpose of the pro- 
ducing concern. Industry has recog- 
nized its responsibility to assure re- 
turns to other investors by efficient 
management and accumulating re- 
serves. Labor now urges its claim 
to security for investment. 

The first security is either regular 
employment or provisions for out- 





of-work incomes. The main respon- 
ability for regularization of pro- 
duction rests upon management. 
Workers, through their union, can 
make suggestions and co-operate, but 
the initiative rests upon the execu- 
tives. The problem of meeting sea- 
sonal ups and downs is simply a 
problem of advanced planning of 
work and provision of funds to take 
care of such irregularities as cannot 
be eliminated. Joint provisions of 
management and unions can keep the 
problem under voluntary control 
while persistent efforts reduce the 
periods of unemployment. Increas- 
ing efficiency is the way forward. But 
efficiency in individual business es- 
tablishments is not enough. 

Unless these establishments learn 
the rules of teamwork with other in- 
dustries and business in general, we 
shall still have the business cycle 
which periodically brings depression 
and unemployment. For such periods 
we must have special aids, such as 
advancing of public construction un- 
dertakings and programs, which will 
stimulate private production. We 
should learn how. to mobilize and 
utilize credit to bring confidence into 
such emergencies. Our financial in- 
stitutions have not come. to our 
rescue in this situation. There is 
little statesmanship or economic un- 
derstanding in the assertion of the 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange that wages and _ salaries 
have been “inflated” during the past 
few years and that our present prob- 
lem is over-production, or in the 
proposal of banks to reduce the rate 
on savings accounts ! 


FFICIENT business must look 
to its sales just as carefully as 
to production and must know how to 
preserve the balance. It must know 
how to build up its markets in pro- 
portion to production and in advance 
of industrial expansion. This is a 
problem of decreasing prices and in- 
creasing incomes. High wages and 
salaries are essential to sustained in- 
dustrial progress. 
But there is another phase of em- 
(Continued on page 20) 


ON 


GREAT deal of talent is lost in 

the world for want of a little 
courage. Every day sends to their 
graves obscure men whom timidity 
prevented from making a first effort ; 
who, if they could have been induced 
to begin would in all probability have 
gone great lengths in the career of 
fame. The fact is, that to do any- 
thing in the world worth doing, we 
must not stand back shivering and 
thinking of the cold and danger, but 
jump in and scramble through as well 
as we can. It will not do to be per- 
petually calculating risks and adjust- 
ing nice chances . . . a man waits, 
and doubts, and consults his brother, 
and his particular friends, ’till one 
day he finds he is sixty years old 
and that he has lost so much time in 
consulting cousins and friends that 
he has no more time to follow their 
advice.—Sydney Smith. 


In the past 5,000 years the only 
worthwhile contributions to the 
human family have been those which 
have increased the standard of living. 
Increasing the standard of living of 
the one billion people who live in 
Asia is a great worthwhile job for 
the economic leaders of United States 
and Canada.—R. J. Cromie. 


There is altogether too much ora- 
tory, and too little quiet thinking in 
this country.—Simeon Strunsky. 


I do not know what I may appear 
to the world; but to myself I seem 
to have been like a boy playing on 
the seashore; diverting myself now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of Truth lay all un- 
discovered before me.—Sir Isaac 
Newton. 


The recipe for perpetual ignorance 
is to be satisfied with your opinions 
and content with your knowledge.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 


The best capital a man can use now 
is patience. Hurrying after hurrahs, 
I have always noticed, usually ends 
in stumped toes and general dishevel- 
ment. Waiting is better than aching. 
—Richard Delafield. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


The best angle from which to ap- 
proach a problem is a tryangle.—Se- 
lected. 


There is no twilight in the honesty 
of business, a thing is either right or 
wrong; if it is wrong, make it right 
and do it now.—John Dodge. 

From W. Penn, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Text 


Be ye one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.—Galatians 6: 2. 


From R. V. N. Davis, Rutland, 
Vt. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


You cannot believe in honor until 
you have achieved it. Better keep 
yourself clean and bright; you are 
the window through which you must 
see the world—George Bernard 
Shaw. 


Six Rules for Sales Success 


1. Brood over the prospects you 
expect to see the following day. 

2. Write three or four good, 
friendly, convincing letters to pros- 
pects every day. 

3. Keep your appointment book in 
good order and up-to-date. 

4. Make the habit of always calling 
on the prospects you have written to 
—be full of optimism, confidence and 
hope. 

5. Observe nature’s 
health and obey them. 

6. Have an innocent diversion as 
a relaxation. 

Strive above all to take a friendly 
attitude towards life and people. 
Think always affirmatively towards 
success. In Emerson’s language, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star!”— 
Maxwell Posner. 


rules for 
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HE late John Wanamaker told 

the story of a chief engineer 
whom, in the earlier days of his busi- 
ness, he noted sitting around, appar- 
ently doing nothing. The power 
plant operated satisfactorily, but at 
that time he felt that this man was 
lazy. In the course of time another 
engineer applied for and was given 
the place as chief engineer. This new 
man was always going around with 
a handful of tools, but the plant was 
eternally having trouble. Finally, Mr. 
Wanamaker sent for the old man, 
and offered him a little more money 
to come back, after which the plant 
seemed to operate without a hitch. 
He found the reason the man did so 
little was that he knew his business. 
—Selected. 


“Homo Orientalis” works just suf- 
ficiently to provide food and shelter 
for himself and his dependents. The 
European man up to the present re- 
garded work as a means to an end 
and confined its exercise to the ad- 
vantages and pleasures it obtained 
him, but always was ready to aban- 
don it for intellectual joys when he 
felt his future was assured. Now a 
new type of man has appeared on the 
American Continent who works for 
work’s sake just like an artist for 
art’s sake. He does not know when 
to stop and, in fact, never stops at 
all, so that the result is overproduc- 
tion.—Professor Corrado Gini of 
University of Rome. 


Be ashamed to die until you have 
gained some victory for humanity. 
—Mason. 


I am going your way, so let us go 
hand in hand. You help me and I'll 
help you. We shall not be here very 
long, for soon Death, the kind old 
nurse, will come and rock us all to 
sleep. Let us help one another while 
we may.—William Morris. 


Many victories are won by men 
who keep on a few moments longer. 
—Theodore Newton Vail. 


It is the hardest thing in the world 
to be a good thinker without being a 
good self-examiner.—Shaftesbury. 
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Will it Save the Retailer? 
A New Plan 


Interview with 


FRANK G. SHATTUCK 


Boston called on a retail mer- 

chant and asked him if he had 
ever heard of the Schrafft’s stores. 
The retailer admitted he had. 

“Well, now, would you like to 
have Mr. Frank G. Shattuck, who 
created them, go to work for you?” 

“Very interesting,” said the store- 
keeper, “but—” 

“There are no ‘buts.’ Although 
Mr. Shattuck is the active head of a 
business that takes in $26,000,000 a 
year and is a fairly busy man, I'll 
arrange to have him work for you if 
you say the word. 

“Your store is splendidly located, 
and your reputation as a merchant 
is very high. That is why I am here. 
But think of what you might do if 
you had a great organization work- 
ing with you and for you! Take 
your windows. The Schrafft organi- 
zation maintains a window-dressing 
service that no single store, or small 
group of stores, could possibly af- 
ford. Let the head of that service 
show your people how to dress a 
window that will double your casual 
sales. This is an invitation to join 
what we call our Selected Retailers.” 


QO NE day a business man from 


HEN the local man has agreed 
to the plan things begin to 
happen. 

Although the Selected Retailer 
Plan has been in operation for only 
a few months, stores operated on the 
Schrafft plan, owned, controlled and 
managed by independent merchants 
in each case, already have sprung up 
in more than 50 cities in the United 
States. By Christmas, it is expected, 
more than 200 retailers will be par- 
ticipating. 

The success of the plan sponsored 
by Mr. Shattuck has created wide 
interest in distributor and _ dealer 
channels. The Frank G. Shattuck 
Company, which early this year ac- 
quired the candy business of the W. 
F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation of 





His idea will interest the 
jobbers and manufacturers 


R. SHATTUCK is head of a 

concern that ranks among the 
first two or three confectionary 
manufacturers of the United States. 
The sales of the Shattuck Company 
last year amounted to more than 
$26,000,000. Mr. Shattuck began as 
a salesman and a salesman he still 
regards himself. After his record 
as the best candy salesman of the 
Schrafft Company he began to apply 
what he had learned in his own 
stores. The successful operation of 
these stores is the basis of the 
plan described in this article. 


Boston and more recently Wallace & 
Co. of Brooklyn, a pioneering Ameri- 
can candy manufacturer, employs 
over 8,000 people. Last vear it did 
a business of more than $26,000,000. 
Its products are distributed through- 
out the United States. 

The 40 retail stores owned and 
operated by the Frank G. Shattuck 
Company in New York, Boston and 
Syracuse, serve more than 100,000 


people every day. Mr. Shattuck is 
chairman of the board. Any day and 
at any time a Schrafft store manager 
may find Mr. Shattuck dropping in 
casually. Most of his managers have 
found that he does not care for per- 
sonally conducted tours of inspec- 
tion. “If a manager is on the job,” 
he believes, “he ought to be too busy 
to bother with me.” 

Sometimes Mr. Shattuck will join 
a lecture class receiving instruction 
in one of the Schrafft stores. Some- 
times he makes a short talk. “Per- 
haps this thought may help us in the 
day’s work,” he will tell the class. 
“This store is really a home repro- 
duced on a large scale. Our patrons 
are our guests, entitled to the gra- 
ciousness, consideration and courtesy 
that you would accord to visitors in 
your own home.” 


ISCUSSING modern merchan- 
dising, Mr. Shattuck observed: 

“T do not share the view that there 
is only one solution to the problem 
of serving the American public 
profitably and economically, namely, 
shoulder the whole business upon 
the producer. Somebody must sup- 
ply the pipe-lines for the free flow 
of goods from the manufacturer to 
the consumer. We, who operate the 
Schrafft organization, believe that 
both the jobber and dealer belong— 
and belong permanently—in this pic- 
ture. 

“We believe that more can be ac- 
complished by co-operating with the 
local merchant than by substituting 
for him. 

“There is no substitute for the 
responsibility which independence 
develops, for the intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions which the 
local man is apt to have, and for the 
confidence and contacts which the 
self-respecting and respected mer- 
chant can gain in his own com- 
munity. 


“Our policy can be stated very 
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simply. We seek to place the 
Schrafft products in every city, every 
town and village and every home in 
the United States. Such a distribu- 
tion problem is too great for any 
manufacturer to solve without the 
help of the wholesaler. We have 
always worked through the jobber 
and the retailer. The main purpose 
of our relationships with the retailer 
is to teach him the best way to sell 
our goods. When we do this we 
serve the jobber as well as ourselves. 
The Selected Retailer Plan is recog- 
nized by our wholesalers as one of 
the most constructive things ever 
done to help them increase their 
sales. 


* HE plan does not interfere 
with the jobber. In many cases 

it works through the jobber. Our 
service consists in giving the dealer 
the benefit of what we have learned 
about creating stores that really sell, 
and in advising him on his purchases 
of our goods—how much of this to 
stock, how much of that, and so on. 
“There are thousands of mer- 
chants in the United States whose 
ideals are as good as our own, whose 
stores are properly located and whose 
experience enables them to take ad- 
vantage of a plan to reproduce as 
far as possible in their own places 
of business the factors and condi- 
tions that have made Schrafft’s 
‘stores successful wherever estab- 








lished. Every store that takes advan- 
tage of our plan becomes an indepen- 
dent associate of the Schrafft organ- 
ization. 

“Literally and actually the Schrafft 
organization goes to work for the 
Selected Retailer as soon as prelim- 
inaries have been settled. The result 
is not only a rapid increase in his 
sales of the line of goods we do sell 
him, but also in his total sales. It is 
not at all unusual for a dealer to 
double his sales in candies, chocolates 
and sweets; in many cases sales have 
been more than doubled. We even 
give definite advice that increases the 
sale of books, toys and other non- 
candy lines. 

“Suggestions for changes in store 
arrangement come first. We advise 
the storekeeper as to what Schrafft 
goods he should order and what 
quantities he should carry, after a 
scientific study of each dealer’s busi- 
ness possibilities, not on the hit-or- 
miss method. When the goods are 
received by the retailer, Schrafft’s 
furnishes, through the jobber, a man 
or woman expert in window trim- 
ming: who, for a time, helps in this 
department and gradually turns it 
over to the proprietor or his clerks 
after thorough instruction. There- 
after, this expert frequently visits the 
selected retailer to check up and as- 
sist when necessary. 

“In short, a retailer who makes 
his store known as a ‘Schrafft’s Se- 
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lected Store,’ furnishes one window 
for Schrafft’s goods every day in the 
year, and is of assistance to us in 
other ways, is furnished our mer- 
chandising plans and, as far as pos- 
sible, helped to attain the success of 
all the Schrafft’s stores. 

“We believe we can thus extend 
our business more soundly, more 
practicably and more profitably than 
by attempting to build Schrafft 
stores anywhere and everywhere. 


‘STN its essentials this idea is 

adaptable to any manufactured 
line that is nationally distributed 
through jobbers and retailers. Taken 
by and large, the independent mer- 
chant is unquestionably the backbone 
of the country’s trade. He is a useful 
citizen in his community, a social asset 
to the country, the pillar of the local 
economic organization. 

“If he is a sufficiently established 
factor in his community, the pre- 
sumption is that he is a competent 
business man. What he lacks is the 
facilities and specialized services 
which only a great national organiza- 
tion can afford. This is the reason 
for the success which has greeted 
the Schrafft Selected Retailer Plan.” 

Here is a new solution by a great 
and progressive industrial factor of 
a distribution problem which faces 
all manufacturers. 

Will it save the independent re- 
tailer? 


Why Work So Long? 


ployment. that grows out of another 
catuse—scientific progress. Improved 
machinery, increasing availability of 
mechanical power and mechanical 
processes, make it possible for fewer 
workers to turn out a vastly in- 
creased output. Output per worker 
increased 53 per cent. between 1919 
aiid 1929. When you compare this 
rate with the rate of increased pro- 
ductivity between 1899 and 1919, 
which was 11 per cent., it is evident 
‘that rapidity of change has made the 
problem of these displaced workers 
a serious one. 

The millions displaced have not all 
found places in developing industries 
or been absorbed by industrial ex- 
pansion. They have put years into 
developing capacities and skills which 
industries required. Suddenly indus- 
try changes its requirements and 
society benefits by the progress, but 
these unfortunate workers have lost 
their investment and are bankrupt. 
These workers need vocational coun- 
sel; they need help in adapting their 
abilities to new requirements of in- 
dustry and help in finding new jobs. 
A public employment service is 





(Continued from page 17) 


necessary which should share re- 
sponsibility with the public school 
system for helping these workers to 
readjust and becoming income earn- 
ers again. The schools which pre- 
pare boys and girls to do their part 
of the world’s work, should extend 
their work to help these older indi- 
viduals to prepare themselves again 
to fit into constructive relationships 
in life. Education and work, work 
and education, are indissolubly united 
and our social organization should be 
based accordingly. Such an alliance 
would banish the difficulties of 
older workers now being ruthlessly 
scrapped, 

But -even such measures will not 
solve the problem of technological 
unemployment which seems most 
likely to increase. If more work can 
be done in less time, why work so 
long? Each worker will have earned 
more and is entitled to leisure for 
other constructive responsibilities of 
living. By shortening work hours, 
jobs are available for displaced or 
unemployed workers. Machinery and 
mechanical power should free human 
workmen from drudgery and give 


them time for the duties that require 
creative, resourceful ability. What 
profit is all our busy activity unless 
it increases opportunities for the 
spiritual and permanent in life? 

As unions we are concerned to 
prevent wastes of human capacity 
and bars to human progress. Because 
industrial and ‘social progress is con- 
ditioned by the progress of all com- 
ponent groups, an organization ‘that 
can maintain progress for any group 
is a social asset. We stand ready to 
do our part in stabilizing employ- 
ment. 





A pacific settlement of conflicts and 
the international co-operation of in- 
tellectuals is not possible until mili- 
tary service and the armies are 
abolished. Men of standing would 
do a great service to humanity by en- 
dorsing the refusal of our young men 
to perform military service. I am 


of the opinion that all thinking men 
should take a solemn pledge never to 
participate in any military activity, di- 
rect or indirect—Prof. Albert Ein- 
stein. 
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“How’s Business” 





What the Leaders Say 


W. ROBERTSON, chair- 

A e man, Westinghouse Electric 

& Manufacturing Company: 

“We are experiencing a healthy 

demand for the new Westinghouse 

radio, which is being well received 

by the trade and the public. The 

bottom of the business depression 

has been reached and recovery is now 
due.”’ 


James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor: 

“T am sincere in stating that there 
are many indications that business is 


picking up and going on.” 


Charles E. Denney, president, 
Erie Railroad: 

“Tt is not yet possible to forecast 
when the traffic available for move- 
ment over our lines will materially 
increase. Such increase will, how- 
ever, be gradual, and we can now see 
some signs of improvement.” 


D. S. Diamond, president, Federal 
Screw Works: 

“It is proper to look forward to 
a gradual improvement in business 
during the remainder of the year, 
with a very substantial increase dur- 
ing the early part of 1931.” 


H. Hobart Porter, president, 
American Water Works & Electric 
Company: 


“Tt is significant that certain large 
industries are requesting some of our 
water plants to be prepared to sup- 
ply double their present demand.” 


O. C. Huffman, president, Conti- 
nental Can Company: 

“A most encouraging sign for 
business generally is a slight im- 
— in our general line can 
sales.” 


Thomas J. Watson, president, In- 
ternational Business Machines, on 
returning from Europe: 

_ “Our European business is show- 
ing «very satisfactory improvement 





this year, and after visiting seven 
foreign countries and interviewing 
representatives from nineteen coun- 
tries, I am _ satisfied that general 
European business is improving. 


Clinton L. Bardo, president, New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation: 

“There is no doubt that this coun- 
try is recovering from the recent 
period of industrial depression. Al- 
ready the railroads have increased 
activities, which, in my estimation, 
is a fair barometer of present con- 
ditions.” 


George Harrison Phelps, head of 
the Detroit advertising agency bear- 
ing his name: 

“Our major clients are feeling 
constantly more optimistic and their 
‘programs for 1931 are very satisfac- 
tory.” 


W. B. Joyce, chairman, National 
Surety Company: 

“This temporary situation does not 
mean that there is anything funda- 
mentally wrong with our great 
United States. The United States is 
richer by many billions of dollars 
than it was ten years ago. It will 
always be the richest nation in the 
world—if we are reasonable!” 


J. H. Barringer, vice-president, 
National Cash Register Company, on 
returning from Europe: 

“People are spending and making 
money and experiencing normal 
times in France. Recovery in Ger- 
many is slow but steady. Our busi- 
ness the past four months was larger 
than the six months preceding, and 
we look for further improvement.” 


Chester H. Braselton, president, 
Arcturus Radio Tube Company: 

“Our production department em- 
ployees now total around 800, as 
compared with 180 the middle. of 


July and 65 some months ago. This . 


increase in employment and in pro- 
duction is necessitated by actual 
orders and is not based on antici- 
pated business.” 





Standard Statistics Company: 

‘Manufacturing activity in Canada 
has been maintained throughout the 
Summer at levels considerably above 
the low mark of last Winter.” 


Roger W. Babson: 

“The need of the hour is to in- 
crease the circulation of money. The 
four best means of bringing this 
about are: (1) reducing overhead by 
moving men from the office into 
fields; (2) giving better measure to 
customers; (3) discovering new 
products and new uses for present 
products, and (4) spending more 
money on advertising. Perhaps ad- 
vertising is the most important fac- 
tor of all.” 


New York Times editorial: 

“There is ground, both in reason 
and experience, for expecting better 
things for trade and industry this 
Autumn.” 


Benjamin A. Rowe, president, W. 
T. Grant & Company: 

“We are following our usual pro- 
cedure in making commitments for 
Spring where manufacturers have 
shown a. willingness to produce mer- 
chandise on a basis comparable to 
the new cost of raw materials. Our 
buyers feel that in the majority of 
cases we can buy now with reason- 
able assurance for Spring business.” 


American Bankers’ Association 
Journal : 

“Confidence that there will be 
some recovery in business this year 
is becoming much more pronounced.” 


Henry P. Kendall, president, The 
Kendall Company: 

‘A business depression has its uses, 
not least of which is that it stimulates 
new ways of doing things better and 
more economically. Well-managed 
businesses which during 1930 have 
not pinned their hopes solely on ‘an 
expected change in general business’ 
but have dug in with every resource 
to manufacture better and market 
better, are in better condition to-day 
than they ever have been.” 
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© German Tourist Information 


The Famous Krupp 
Works at Essen 


Europe’s Best Chance! 


Revolutions in South America and Asia 


Halt Recapture of World Markets— 
Continent Needs Goods of All Kinds 


SURVEY of European 

business, financial and 

economic conditions at 
firsthand reveals that as a 
whole, activity on the continent 
is about 20 per cent. below a year 
ago but that the activity, or inactivity, 
is unequally distributed nationally. 
Europe has an army of unemploy- 
ment of at least 8,500,000. 

This does not include Soviet Rus- 
sia. Of the major countries of Eu- 
rope, business conditions are best in 
France, and worst in Germany and 
Great Britain. Italy is perhaps half- 
way between. 

In France the only industry which 
is complaining is the textile industry. 
_ There are also complaints because of 
a decrease in American tourists’ 
spending this year. 

However, so widespread were the 
stories throughout European coun- 
tries as to the devastating effects in 
America of the 1929 stock market 
collapse, and the business decline, that 
the French take some comfort in the 
fact that the number of tourists and 
the amount of their expenditures 
have been larger than anticipated. 

Of the smaller countries, Czecho- 
Slovakia is enjoying a good degree of 


By R. W. McNEEL 


prosperity. Belgium has been enjoy- 
ing fair activity. Austria and Hun- 
gary are the most unhappy of the 
smaller countries from an economic 
standpoint, largely the result of the 
carving-up of their territories by the 
peace treaty and the erection of tariff 
barriers among the new political sub- 
divisions. 

The American troubles were well 
advertised all over Europe, and for- 
eigners were more inclined to discuss 
America’s troubles than their own. 
The stock market upset in June was 
in the newspapers of all languages 
and, like most things far away, our 
troubles were so exaggerated that 
Americans were almost the subject 
of pity. 

Arriving in Budapest, a beautiful 
but economically unhappy city, I was 
greeted by the first English-speaking 
Hungarian I met with the statement, 
“T have been reading of the terrible 
stock market panic in America, the 
bankruptcies, the unemployment. 


Conditions must be awful.” 


Germany and England, de- 
pendent for their prosperity 
on the maintenance of a huge 
export trade, are suffering be- 
cause of the diminished buying 

power among consumers all over the 
world, caused by the low level of 
commodity prices and by disturbed 
financial or political conditions. Such 
countries as China, Japan, India, Rus- 
sia, and Brazil, to say nothing of the 
United States, have lost so much 
of their normal buying power, 
which formerly absorbed tremendous 
amounts of English and German 
goods, that they do not look for com- 
plete restoration of their industrial 
activity for a considerable period. 

A Berlin banker estimates that na- 
tions representing at least 750,000,000 
people whose buying power formerly 
contributed much to Germany’s ex- 
port trade, are now largely out of 
the market for her goods. The out- 
come is not very difficult to dis- 
cern. 

Once commodity prices are stabil- 
ized, however, and consumer confi- 
dence returns, substantial improve- 
ment should occur, because through- 
out all Europe a turn in affairs would 
find the shelves of wholesalers and 
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retailers bare of goods. Bankers 
anticipate some improvement this 
Fall. 

Germany to-day has a tremendous 
unemployment problem. The num- 
ber of unemployed is not a matter 
of guesswork. The unemployed re- 
ceive a dole from the national gov- 
ernment, from municipal govern- 
ments, or from the insurance com- 
panies which have insured against 
unemployment. 

On August first about 2,500,000 
unemployed were receiving aid. In- 
cluding families, it was estimated by 
bankers that 10 per cent. of the en- 
tire population of Germany was 
dependent on unemployment doles 
for support. This is partly due to 
a great falling-off in German foreign 
trade, but, in addition, the disband- 
ing of the Germany army has tre- 
mendously increased the available 
labor. 

Prior to the war there were 1,300,- 
000 men in the army and navy and 
in the industries supported by the 
army and navy. To-day the army 
is restricted by the terms of peace 
to 100,000, or about enough for 
police purposes. Not over 300,000 
men are employed in the army, navy 
and the incidental businesses. 


ENCE there are one million 

more men in the labor market 
than under the former regime. These 
men are, in effect, being supported 
by the Government out of uniform, 
instead of in uniform as formerly. 
In addition, it is estimated that dur- 
ing the war women displaced 500,000 
men in industry and no _ large 
percentage have given up their posi- 
tions to men. 

Germany, however, expects to work 
out of her unemployment problem 
gradually over the next five 
or six years. She believes 
her trade is now going 
through about the worst it 
is likely to see. New labor 
coming into the market be- 
tween now and 1936 will be 
subnormal in volume be- 
cause of the low birthrate 
during the war. 

The unemployment dole 
imposes a very heavy bur- 
den on the Government and 
has created one of its prin- 
cipal financial problems. It 
was never anticipated, when 
it was first proposed, that 
the Government would be 
obliged to take care of more 
than one million unem- 
ployed. Moreover, it was - 
expected that the returns 
from taxes on industry and 
from incomes would be 
much greater than they are 
proving this year. 


The drop in business has greatly 
reduced taxable incomes and greatly 
increased unemployment. Largely 
because of the unemployment doles, 
the German budget for the present 
fiscal year threatens to show a deficit 
of between 750,000,000 and 1,000,- 
000,000 marks unless large new 
sources of taxation are found. 

These are the chief economic prob- 
lems which have created the present 
financial crisis in Germany. 


UT Germany is planning to meet 

her obligations. Taxes are being 

increased. She is planning a nation- 

wide reduction in wages; the annual 

wage bill of Germany is 25,000,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000,000 marks. 

It is calculated that if this can 
be reduced by 5 to 19 per cent., the 
country will save 1,500,000,000 to 
2,000,000,000 marks and she could 
then reduce prices of goods and pass 
on the wage reduction in reduced cost 
of living. Such a reduction in prices, 
too, is calculated to enable Germany 
to compete better in foreign markets. 
Expansion of Germany’s foreign 
trade is absolutely essential for any- 
thing like full employment of her 
labor and her industrial productive 
capacity. 

European bankers believe condi- 
tions there would be considerably 
helped if some means could be found 
to release the pent-up demand for 
new housing facilities all over the 
Continent. In practically all coun- 
tries there is a housing shortage. Yet, 
except in Prague, the capital of 
Czecho-Slovakia, where new build- 
ings are exempt from taxation for 
ten years, there is not much sign of 
new building. ‘ 

In Prague there is the appearance 
of a real building boom. In Vienna 
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the Government has done something 
to relieve the housing shortage by 
building thousands of apartments 
which are rented for modest sums. 
However, the shortage is still large. 
In Berlin it is estimated that there 
is need for 50,000 additional apart- 
ments. That represents a fair index 
of housing conditions all over Ger- 
many. 

The fact that rents are there re- 
stricted by Government order to fig- 
ures only a little higher than they 
were in 1914 makes new construction 
of that type unattractive to private 
capital. 

In France also there is a housing 
shortage. In Paris it is planned to 
build 20,000 apartments, partly with 
public and partly with private capital. 
to rent at 25 to 30 per cent. less than 
the rentals of the average new apart- 
ment building operated privately. 
Eventually, of course, these needs 
must be reflected in business activity. 


NE of the most surprising things 

to the tourist in Europe is how 
the economic stress is concealed from 
those who do not delve below the 
surface. One rides in Germany, for 
instance, on excellently maintained 
Government railroads, which were 
never more efficiently operated than 
to-day. Farms and the condition of 
the live stock give an appearance of 
prosperity. 

Nowhere in the towns and cities of 
nine countries visited were beggars 
in evidence. In fact, begging for the 
most part is prohibited. 


(Mr. McNeel will give his observa- 
tions in a succeeding article on con- 
ditions in Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia 
and other factors on the Continent’s 
outlook for recovery.) 


New Style Houses at Frankfort, Germany 





© German Tourist Information 
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HIS bronze medallion. 

designed by F. von der 
Lanken, was bestowed up- 
on the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Com- 
merce as_ outstanding 
among trade associations 
for making “Progress 
through Co-operation.” 


The Big Dividends 


from Trade Associations 


ECAUSE the Sherman law is 

supposed to prohibit combina- 

tions in restraint of interstate 
trade, it has been presumed that all 
agreements among competitors are 
illegal. It has taken many an eco- 
nomist and not a few lawyers some- 
thing like forty years to discover that 
neither premise nor conclusion is nec- 
essarily true. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has decreed that the 
law prohibits “unreasonable”  re- 
straints of trade and in more recent 
cases held that certain co-operative ef- 
forts at exchange of statistical infor- 
mation come within the borderline of 
price-fixing, but the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of 
Commerce and now the Department 
of Justice have all gone on record 
conceding that certain co-operative 
activities are not only legal, but eco- 
nomic and highly moral. 

‘When speaking of trade associa- 
tidns one is at times reminded of the 
oli Babbit-like social gatherings 
where the wise-crack and the wine 
fidwed with equal freedom. One is 
supposed to be prohibited to-day and 
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the other is held in no greater repute. 
With the World War, trade associa- 
tions for the most part threw off their 
old cloak of sham. Tested in the cru- 
cible of usefulness the new trade in- 
stitute is endeavoring to prove that 
it is capable of accomplishing real 
and tangible results. These “insti- 
tutes” are the organizations of pro- 
ducing industries. They include 
among their memberships those com- 
panies which are making an article 
of commerce and attempting to find 
a market for their output. They 
must be differentiated from the 
chambers of commerce, the boards of 
trade and similar organizations which 
include in their membership any one 
and all companies which are willing 
to pay the necessary dues. 

The trade organizations which 
came into existence between 1918 
and 1920 are those which were born 
of a necessity. Very largely they 
were created at the instance of. the 
Department of Commerce which set 
out, as a result of the 1920 trade de- 
pression, to revivify business by 


. Standardizing commodities and. to Commerce for its outstanding serv- 


eliminate waste by simplifying styles. 
Later it was shown that certain trade 
statistics, for the gathering of which 
Congress had not then made adequate 
provision, could best and most ex- 
peditiously be gathered by an organ- 
ization of the industry itself. 

It is necessary that these historical 
facts be kept in mind if any appre- 
ciable understanding is to be had of 
the progress that has been made of 
co-operative effort during the last ten 
years. This was the period during 
which trade organization work began 
to take shape and special training was 
exacted of persons who were called 
to engage in it. This was the period 
during which the organization known 
as the American Trade Associations 
Executives came into existence. 


HIS year, at the annual ban- 

quet of the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives, a bronze medal 
was bestowed by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, on be- 
half of the Executives, upon, the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
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ice to the automobile industry and its 
resultant service to the public. This 
bronze medal was the first of a se- 
ries of annual awards made possible 
by an unnamed donor. 

The stipulation was that the 
award should be made by a national 
jury. This jury consisted of Secre- 
tary Lamont, Owen D. Young, Merle 
Thorpe, Walter Dill Scott, Leonard 
P. Ayres and Walter C. Strong. 
Only achievements recorded since 
1920 were taken into consideration, 
and claims for the award, supported 
by documentary proof, had to be 
filed by the institute or association. 
Thirty-five organizations were 
entrants from whom the jury 
experienced difficulty in select- 
ing the winner not only because 
of the indefinite restrictions im- 
posed but also because of the ex- 
cellent records made by so many 
of the entrants. 

While the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce was 
named for the special honor, the 
jury felt constrained to name five 
other co-operative bodies because 
of their distinctive service to the 
improvement of business condi- 
tions in the United States since 
1920. The record made by trade 
associations during this period, 
consequently, gives us a new in- 
terpretation of the anti-trust laws 
of the country and indicates the 
way in which trade development 
may progress during the years 
immediately to come. 

The 136 manufacturers who 
were members of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1914 engaged first in a 
system of the cross-licensing of 
more than 500 patents. All patents 
currently held by any member were 
placed in a pool to be used by any 
member manufacturer without roy- 
alty for a period of ten years. The 
agreement was continued at subse- 
quent dates pooling all subsequent 
patents. During the course of each 
agreement members may, of course, 
take out improved patents and en- 
joy their exclusive use. The pooling 
arrangements, however, the last made 
in 1930, have enabled the. industry 
to place into common usage some 1,- 
700 patents and to make constantly 
better and cheaper cars. 


Nowhere in the world can better 
automobiles be purchased or for so 
little money as in the United States. 
The American automobile—despite 
the signal success of Henry Ford— 
is not entirely the result of mass pro- 
duction. The cross-licensing of pat- 
ents has opened the way for more 
manufacturers to get into the business 
and for greater competition in the 
improvement of the American car. 
A finer product and a cheaper prod- 


uct has resulted. The members of 
this co-operative movement have 
marketed 27,000,000 motor vehicles 
valued in excess of $24,000,000,000 
without a patent lawsuit. 

The Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce is not the only American trade 
association which has adopted the idea 
of the cross-licensing of patents. 
Others have done likewise but not 
upon the scale nor with the outstand- 
ing results that have been attained in 
the automobile industry. Because of 
this well developed community of in- 
terest the leading automobile manu- 
facturers willingly pooled their re- 


HIS is what a trade as- 
sociation expects of a 
business man: 


| To respect and observe the 
‘ ethics of his business. 


To become a square shooter 
instead of a bushwhacker. 


To put aside petty jeal- 
ousies and the shady meth- 
ods of ‘trying to put some- 
thing over.’ 


To handle legitimate prod- 
ucts in a legitimate way. 


q 


This creed is drawn up by W. J. 
Parker, director of a score of trade asso- 
ciations. The chance of security, es- 
pecially for the smaller industries, lies in 
such associations and codes of practice. 


sources and their holdings back in 
1917 to assist the United States Gov- 
ernment in motoring the armed forces 
of the nation. That pooling is his- 
tory itself, cited here not to glorify 
the automobile industry so much as 
to indicate the trend of co-operative 
effort in American industry in gen- 
eral. 


For courageous leadership the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation offers another good example. 
This body was practically bankrupt 
in 1918 when it was reorganized and 
a salaried executive placed in charge. 
Beginning with a board foot tax to 
supply the organization with an ade- 
quate revenue it has built up its 
budget whereas now the co-operative 
enterprise has over a million dollars 
annually to spend. A statistical or- 
ganization was put together to col- 
lect the essential facts, a corps of 
engineers employed to advise with 
municipalities and other governing 
bodies in the drafting of building 
codes. Strenuous efforts were made 
to have codes protect lumber con- 
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struction. One of the most signifi- 
cant stands taken by the new man- 
agement was that in regard to re- 
forestation. Foresters regarded 
lumbermen as ruthless robbers. The 
executive of the lumber manufactur- 
ers held that the interests of forest- 
ers were identical with those of the 
lumbermen, and a program of refor- 
estation was encouraged. The organi- 
zation also undertook to inaugurate 
a program of simplification and 
standardization of lumber and to pro- 
mote “tree mark” lumber. To that 
was joined a national advertising cam- 
paign to instill in the mind of the 
public that graded and certified 
lumber is the most economical 
for it insures quality. 

In the matter of governmen- 
tal relations, taxation, and pub- 
licity in general the co-operative 
effort has been engaged with 
great force. And the organiza- 
tion undertook later to direct the 
affairs of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Credit Corpora- 
tion and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Inter-insurance 
Exchange. In more recent years 
the association has engaged 
more aggressively in trade exten- 
sion work, analyzing the markets 
from which lumber has _ been 
crowded by substitutes and tak- 
ing steps to regain those markets 
and to win new markets. 

It was in 1922 that the pro- 
gram of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association was 
centered about three points: 


1. Maintaining and extending the 
markets and uses for its prod- 


uct 
2. Establishing, in the processes of 
lumber distribution, safeguards 
of integrity of standard grade and 
tally. 
3. Effective control of lumber produc- 
tion as an aid to keeping supply and 
demand in reasonable balance. 


While this co-operative body is 
probably the most outstanding exam- 
ple of the success to be attained by 
such methods, there are other organ- 
izations which have adopted similar 
tactics in some of their operations 
likewise. There is, for instance, the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, the national organization of 
the structural steel constructors and 
erectors. By standardizing structural 
shapes and promoting an 18,000 
pounds per square inch working 
stress, this organization cut steel 
construction costs between 10 and 12 
per cent., thus saving the American 
public something like $30,000,000 a 
year. 

An entirely different problem was 
met and solved by the National’ As- 
sociation of Dyers and Cleaners. It 
established a vocational school for an 
industry many of whose members 
were non-readers and non-believers 
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in formal education. The majority 
were immigrants and they were un- 
convinced prior to 1928 that dry 
. cleaning could be learned from teach- 
ers or at a school. 

The association proceeded, how- 
ever, to combine theoretical and 
academic instruction, experimental 
or laboratory instruction and practical 
or plant instruction within a business 
. day. This was done in such a man- 
ner as not to interfere with the suc- 
cessful operation of a commercial 
business established at its Washing- 
ton, D. C., headquarters, from which 
the school’s support was obtained. 

This school, operated as a nucleus, 
developed into research at the same 
time. It discovered some of the diffi- 
culties met in dry cleaning work re- 
sulting from the faults of others and 
sought co-operative assistance in re- 
moving them. Among other things 
they fought the excessive tin-weigh- 
ing of silk, the antagonistic and nega- 
tive advertising of furriers, the con- 
tinued use of dyestuffs fugitive to 
dry or inert solvents, and the pre- 
stretching instead of the pre-shrink- 
ing of crepes, georgettes and the 
combinations of cotton and linen 
used in men’s Summer suits. 

The association has been eminently 
successful in the prosecution of a 
broad program of accomplishment 
initiated from scratch without funds. 
It has elevated the standard of the 
dyeing and the cleaning industry and 
has been successful in establishing 
much more cordial relations with a 
critical public. Unorganized, there is 
considerable doubt whether these ends 
could have been attained. The fact 
that this right-about change was ef- 
fected since January 1, 1928, indi- 
cates ‘the intensity of the work and 
the vigor with which it was prose- 
cuted. The association had the co- 
operation of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


TANDARDIZATION and edu- 
cational work are indigenous to 
most of the modern trade associa- 
tions. Co-operative advertising pro- 
grams, however, have not in all in- 
stances met with great success. The 
American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers Association did find a way 
to make a success of it and since 1919 
has been engaging in a national ad- 
vertising campaign to “save the sur- 
face” that has been eminently profit- 
able. The reason so many of these co- 
operative advertising campaigns fail 
is that they are subjected to change 
and modifications, appropriations are 
increased for one year only to be cut 
the next. They lack the consistent 
and dogged repetition that advertis- 
ing requires. 
The “save the surface campaign” 
was financed independently of the as- 


sociation and of its educational bu- 
reau. Subscriptions at the rate of 
1/8 of one per cent. of annual sales 
signed for five-year periods were 
sought and placed under the supervi- 
sion of an executive committee. The 
campaign started when the fund 
reached $100,000. It is to-day ap- 
proximately $210,000 annually, and 
is used not alone for paid space in 
periodicals but some of the appro- 
priation is spent for publicity, mov- 
ing pictures, exhibits, service and 


other ways calculated to inculcate an 
appreciation of the economic and so- 
cial value of preservation and beauty. 


N this one undertaking the paint 

and varnish manufacturers have 
brought their industry closer to the 
public than through any other part 
of its association activity. Research 
designed to improve the manufacture 
of paints and varnishes, investiga- 
tions for the growing of soya beans 
and flax, cost accounting and the 
elimination of unfair trade practices 
are, by contrast, but incidents valu- 
able undoubtedly to the members of 
the industry itself but not nearly 
so gravely affecting the public. 

The success of this co-operative 
advertising campaign is a matter of 
comparison within the organization 
of nearly all important trade asso- 
ciations. Many others have achieved 
their end and most all of them have 
paid for themselves in a way, but 
none have given that rich dividend 
that has been reaped for the “save 
the surface” advertising. 

Electrical energy is a_ product 
which has been sold by an industry 
ready and willing to do the public 
a great service. To obtain a larger 
consumption, however, required a 
technical knowledge of wiring, equip- 
ment and lighting. Inasmuch as 
about 85 per cent. of the customers 
of electric power companies are 
residence owners, this indicates that 
it has been a problem of education. 
Therefore, although the industry has 
been organized for nearly thirty 
years, it was not until 1924 that an 
adequate plan of operation was ar- 
rived at. This date marked the in- 
ception of the “red seal plan” of 
electrical wiring. 

The industry made a survey and 
found that few residences were ade- 
quately wired to give the best elec- 
trical service to the home owner. The 
outlets were not conveniently ar- 
ranged and many rooms were not 
even supplied with outlets. In order 
to hasten the education of the home 
owner and of the home builder the 
“red seal plan” was devised. Under 
this a minimum wiring requirement 
for a house was drawn up, new con- 
struction meeting this requirement 
was tagged with a certificate. and 
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through local advertising the pub- 
lic was acquainted with its meaning. 

As a result the consumption of 
electricity in Toronto, where the plan 
was put in effect two years before it 
was tried in the United States, in- 
creased 126 per cent. in value where- 
as the merchandise sales increased 
on an average of 73 per cent. The 
industry estimates that under the 
“red seal plan” the selling cost of 
new business of electric power com- 
panies has been reduced to +4 per cent. 
on an average throughout the United 
States. The system proved so suc- 
cessful that it has been adopted in 
other markets. 


It is in effect but a concentration of 
an educational and advertising pro- 
motional sales campaign through a 
simple certificate or poster guaran- 
teeing that a particular building will 
afford its inhabitants a minimum 
standard of electrical conveniences. 
It is based upon the assumption that 
the public is already fully aware of 
what those conveniences predicate in 
the way of comfortable living. 


Relationships with the public, re- 
search work projected for the pur- 
pose of educating the users of a prod- 
uct to attain the best results, have 
been the ambition of many indus- 
trial organizations. The Portland 
Cement Association has, since 1925, 
achieved a notable improvement in 
the concrete obtained from the use 
of Portland cement. By laboratory 
research this association established 
the scientific principle known as the 
“water cement ratio” from which the 
mix made from its product would 
produce a better result for the con- 
sumer. Strenuous efforts have been 
made to carry to thé public this mes- 
sage, not merely through co-operative 
advertising, but by direct contact 
with building contractors. 


O has the Cotton Textile Insti- 

tute through its fashion service 
endeavored to show the cutters and 
dress manufacturers how to produce 
better appearing garments, and has 
educated the public into a sense of 
style in the cotton dress. 


These are outstanding examples, 
it is true, but we could take a list 
of a score or so of associations or 
institutes and find much merit in the 
accomplishments of all of them. The 
signal success of a few affords in- 
spiration for the many, and that is 
the secret of the tenacity of the co- 
operative movement in business. 


“During the last decade,” Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont declared 
when presenting the 1930 award, 
“the trade associations have done 
their full share in contributing to the 
greatest progress this country has 
ever enjoyed.” 
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Topay, through the Bell System's radio-tele- 
phone service, you can talk directly from your 
home or office telephone to most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, to Argentina, Chile and the 
city of Montevideo, Uruguay, or to several 
great transatlantic liners while at sea. 

Before long, your telephone horizon will be 
extended to Hawaii and other islands in the 
Pacific, to the mainland of Asia and to addi- 
tional countries in Europe and South America. 
Bell System engineers are steadily enlarging 
the scope of voice-to-voice contact, bringing 
new continents, new nations, new cities and 
hamlets within reach of your telephone. 3 

Talking to Europe, to South America, to 
ships at sea, is almost as satisfactory as 
an across-the-desk conference. You can 





Linking the continents with speech 








transact business and exchange personal mes- 
sages with the ease and clearness of an ordinary 
long distance call. Questions can be settled as 
they arise. 

Recent reductions in charges have lowered 
the cost of a three-minute conversation be- 
tween New York and London, and New York 
and Buenos Aires, to $30. A slight additional 
charge is made for calls between more distant 
points. 

Transatlantic telephone service has won an 
important place in international communica- 
tion. It has brought the factor of personality 
to the daily contacts between the Old World 
and the New. It is a furtherance of the Bell 





System's aim: that you may be able to talk 


fb) with any one, anywhere, at any time. 
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READERS and PRESS 


“Buy During Slump!” 


HE “Buy During Slump!” 

j article by Herbert N. Casson, 

published in a recent issue of 
ForBEs, is creating widespread in- 
terest. In addition to being reprinted 
for circulation by hundreds of busi- 
ness organizations, it is being quoted 
in magazines and newspapers all over 
the country. 

The “Christian Science Monitor” 
says, editorially : 

“Whatever business men in the 
United States may think of current 
conditions, there are hands across the 
sea signaling that it is time to look 
beyond the mist of depression which 
is all that is shutting many people 
off from prosperity. One particular 
hand engaged in waving fair-weather 
signs is that of Herbert N. Casson, 
industrial journalist, writing from 
London to ForsBEs MAGAZINE. 

“Mr. Casson seems surprised at the 
attitude taken by American ‘pessi- 
mists’ , 

“That pessimists have their uses, 
Mr. Casson does not deny. 

“ “Hundreds of fortunes have been 
made by buying from pessimists,’ 
he says. 

“Mr. Casson, editor and publisher 
of Efficiency Magazine, London, and 
cofounder of an advertising agency 
that had a million-dollar turnover in 
its second year, early demonstrated 
the value of resourcefulness such as 
he now invokes from American busi- 
ness men. Arriving at the office of 
an employer who had advertised for 
an office boy, young Casson found 
the corridor so full of boys waiting 
to apply for the same position that 
it was impossible even to get near 
the door. Across the street, how- 
ever, was a telegraph office. Young 
Casson retreated, but only to make 
his attack at a distance. ‘Don’t hire 
any of those boys until you see me.’ 
he wired the employer. ‘He got the 
job.’ 9? 


Not Scared by Wall Street 


OBERT M. SCHWAB, pres- 

ident, Southern Spring Bed 
Company of Atlanta, commenting on 
a recent editorial in ForBEs written 
by the Editor while on his recent 
12,000 mile tour of the United States 
and Canada, in which he said: “A 
thousand miles from Wall Street the 
stock ticker doesn’t send sentiment 


up or down minute by minute, hour 
by hour,” writes: 

“We have been waiting since last 
November to see an article like this. 
It is a pity that Wall Street and all 
those connected with it cannot get 
this viewpoint. Immediately after 
the stock market broke last Fall, an 
investigation revealed that not one 
of our 350 employees owned a share 
of stock either on margin or out- 
right. A friend who has a chain of 
small stores in Atlanta employing 
about 500 people told me that the 
same thing was true of his employees. 
After all, these are the people who 
buy bread, meat and other necessities. 

“Also, our vice-president imme- 
diately took a trip through our terri- 
tory, particularly in South Carolina. 
For three days he never heard Wall 
Street mentioned nor stock discussed. 

“We, therefore, decided that the 
end of the world had not arrived and 
went ahead with our business as 
though nothing had happened, and 
results have justified this course—our 
earnings for the first half of this year 
ran far in excess of any previous 
year in the forty-six years history 
of our business.” 


One Cause of Unemployment 


R. FRANK B. KIRBY, sales 
manager, Abbott Laboratories: 
“Our present economic picture, 
dating back to 1914, shows far too 
many families with two wage earners 
as one big cause of the situation of 
the last few months, resulting in far 
too many families with no wage 
earner or only one on part time. 
“Some plants have an established 
policy whereby a girl automatically 
writes her own resignation when she 
marries. Such a policy, if it were 
more general, would enable industry 
to pay a better wage to the male 
wage earner as the head of the fam- 
ily. Also, it would make it easier 
for industry to take on a new em- 
ployee or employees, thus helping 
to relieve the situation.” 


Would Distribute Work 


ILLIAM J. CYR, principal, 
Gardner School of Commerce, 
Gardner, Mass.: 

“In a recent ‘Two-Line Editorial’ 
you said: ‘The present need is not 
for bigger pay envelopes but for 
more of them.’ Correct! 


“Wouldn’t it be better for business 
generally, and for labor too, to have 
10,000 men in a small-sized city work- 
ing 4%4 hours a day than to have 
5,000 working 9 hours a day and the 
other 5,000 idle? Wouldn't all the 
employees be inclined to respect the 
policy of ‘Half a loaf is better than 
no loaf? 

“In our own city some factories 
are operating certain departments 
9 hours, 15 hours, or 24 hours; others 
are employing from one-third to one- 
half their regular force and operating 
full-time or part-time, with the result 
that only about one-third to one-half 
of the city’s money-earners are em- 
ployed. Naturally, the employed 
workers are not spending all they 
earn—they fear the fate of the un- 
employed and, therefore, curtail ex- 
penditures. With twice the number 
of persons earning the same money, 
the city’s entire payroll would be 
brought ‘::0 circulation.” 


Praise fram Seattle 


Ee FAL, Seattle Post In- 


telligencer : 

“Geologists, scientific and careful, 
never try to tell you where you can 
find gold.’ But they can tell you 
where you can’t find it. There are 
rock series over, in or under which 
gold doesn’t occur. 

“B. C. Forbes, now in this city, 
is the careful, scientific ‘geologist’ 
among financial writers. Wide travel, 
close observation, constant study, 
have given him a more intimate 
knowledge of America’s business 
‘formations,’ its ‘country rock,’ than 
is possessed by any other writer on 
the subjects in which he stands pre- 
eminent. 

“Unlike the quack, he doesn’t 
guarantee fortune or success to any- 
one. He confines himself to telling 
about the natural essentials and hu- 
man qualities favorable to their oc- 
currence and pointing out the nat- 
ural and human ‘formations’ in 
which they are not likely to be dis- 
covered. 

“Accepting him as a: truly scien- 
tific observer and reporter, millions 
closely follow his writings. He is in 
Seattle now for the first visit in two- 
and-a-half years, observing the 
evidences of great progress in that 
time.. He will tell millions about 
that progress and they will believe- 
what he writes.” 
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DON’T MISS THE BIGGEST 


1930 





Goodyear Truck Ba. »on, Tires 
have been the big news, ihe 
big success of the year. 

They have cut down tire 
costs. They have stepped up 
truck speeds. They have re- 
duced maintenance bills. They 
have increased safety. They 
have made tire delays almost 
unknown. 

All these facts are reported 
again and again by fleets 
where Goodyear truck balloons 
are used. . 

They do not overheat, even 
on the fast schedules of long 
distance haulers. 

Rough roads do not break 





On your new trucks 
specify Goodyears 


them down — because they 
absorb bumps instead of fight- 
ing them. 

On hills, on curves, they put 
new grip, new safety beneath 
your wheels. 

Buildingcontractors, excava- 
tors, oil field operators use 
them because they get loads 
through where other tires 
mire down. 

Give your trucks a chance 
to show what they can do—get 
in touch with a Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station Dealer — 
he can recommend the right 
size for the loads you haul. 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED 


ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Our Brilliantly 
Efficient Politicians! 


O hear the politicians har- 
anguing each. other at this 
time the indifferent and . 
i perhaps unthinking citizen is 
"Tbe ch he Middle W. 5” likely to get the impression that 
ake ChAT LE of the IWkidale West next wee these oracles, by merely moving 
their little fingers, have it within 
A district manager for an Eastern shoe company was their power to make or unmake 
prosperity. 

The fact is, of course, that the 
average politician seeking—or 
buying, in New York—a public 
sales meetings, road trips and office work, he could office, has only a hazy knowledge 
devote less attention to his own holdings. Formerly of what makes the economic clock 
he had “shopped around” among different invest- tick. But when he gets on the 
stump, or in front of a “Mike,” 
he thinks he is a wizard. 


The day after the election 
some of these gentlemen find 
themselves catapulted into posi- 
tions carrying some responsibility 
WHAT he will find in National City service and they immediately get the no- 

tion that they have been given a 
license to run the world. This, 


ONVENIEN’ S. MARKET CONTACTS. ‘ 
; a Ae ul meen ee Nati nee . eh — that and the next industry, they 
ationa ity offices throughout Nationa ity omces are in close say, should be taken over—“tak- 


the world are at his command. touch with all investment markets. en in” would be more accurate— 


inten by the Government; tariffs are 
INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. INVESTMENT RANGE. A pret pearseg. : 
raised indiscriminately without 


He will be dealing with an organi- National City’s “_—~ me are made any thought of the consequences ; 
zation with a background of over up from-the world’s finest invest- enine teem stienies with tote 
a century of financial experience. ment offerings. eteers, bootleggers and under- 
world gangs, and are “out to get 


e.. a 


Whatever your investment problem may be, you will find prac- their’s.” Only a few get caught. 


tical and prompt assistance at your nearest National City office. Why such conditions? Will 
Rogers answers: 
° ° “People ain’t any more inter- 
‘The Natio nal Cit Com an ested in politics than they are in 
y Pp y long underwear. Both sides have 
lied to ’em so often that we don’t 
look on either candidate with ad- 
miration or with hate. We just 
INVESTMENT wines SECURITIES pity ’em.” 
7 Yet some people stil favor 
Government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 


promoted to a bigger job. His salary increased. His 
surplus for investment increased. 
But, his executive duties also increased. Between 


ment houses. Would he save time and trouble by 
dealing with a single large investment organization? 
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Large or Small Orders _ Facts and Opinions I should like ra suggest that my 
; | i refrain 
executed with the same business man tor one day . 
courtesy and careful atten- | Condensed from thinking or saying that busi- 
tion. We have a special 1 11} Ten mioutes a week, if: you read the ness is bad, poor or rotten. Fear 1s 
department for Odd Lots. | Bache Review, will keep you informed holding back the wheels of commerce 
on the main subjects, important to your ; 
Helpful booklet J9 on || | || own business, which ‘affect the commer- and industry—Harry Edward Fre- 

Trading Methods sent free on request. | cial and financial situation. und. 


Sent for three months 
(isHoim J (HaPMaAN | | without charge. ° 
Members New York Stock Exchange | | de S. BACHE & CO. Work as though everything de- 


Members New York Curb Exch | 7 
a se | Members New York Stock Exchange pended on yourself. Pray as though 


52 Broadway New York || | || « BROADWAY NEW YORK everything depended on God alone.— 
Pope. . 
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A NEW 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


E HAVE a very interesting announcement to make. 
Beginning with the November issue, Scientific 
American will appear in an entirely new format. 

The front cover will have the color painting extending 
entirely across the face of the page, thus giving greater 
amplitude for reproduction of the original painting and 
allowing the subject to be treated with more freedom and 
imagination than formerly — somewhat similar to effects 
obtained in pastel work. The body of the magazine has been 
entirely reset in the Bodoni “family” and the typography 
has been carefully worked out to give better display for the 
illustrations and make the text clear and readable. A new 
and better paper will be used and production on sheet fed 
rotary presses will provide for better make-ready and hence 
superior results. 

All these changes will make a more distinctive magazine 
—attractive, handy, and easy to read. The logotype of the 
front cover, in the formation of its letters, still retains a 
suggestion of the old one first adopted in 1867, thus carrying 
through a bit of tradition which ties up the new with the old 
and is a guerdon that the pre-eminent position of Scientific 
American in the magazine field will be carried through and 
enhanced by all the experience, resources, and contacts which 
give it its individuality. 


Oro re 


Editor 
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a * * WHAT LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS SAY ABOUT 


HENDEY MACHINE TOOLS x «x 


GENERAL E LECTRIC COMPANY 
Incandescent Lamp Depariment says: 


66 UR particular reason for using Hendey 


equipment is because of the accuracy 
and precision of the work produced, and the 
convenience and ease of operation. 


“I personally have used Hendey equipment 
for the past twenty years, and my best recom- 


mendation for it is the fact that we still continue 
to purchase it.” 


(Signed) J. F. DONOVAN, 
Manager, Mechanical Laboratory 
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... B. C. Forbes predicts... 





















































HE quarter we are now enter- 
ing promises to be the best of 
the year. 

Moderate betterment has already 
set in. But how far it will go or 
how permanent it will prove cannot 
be gauged. 

Certainly, deflation has been car- 
ried to the extreme. This applies to 
most farm products, to most metals, 
to many raw materials and also to 
stock speculation. 

The writer’s analysis of the gen- 
eral price outlook is published else- 
where in this issue under the head- 
ing, “Steck Up Now.” Reasons for 
the conclusion that many things are 
now selling on a basis warranting 
the placing of contracts for future 
deliveries, are there given. It is in- 
conceivable that gigantic, wealthy 
corporations will let present oppor- 
tunities to cover future requirements 
escape. Obviously, very slight risk 
is incurred in purchasing staples at 
the lowest prices quoted in many 
years; prices admittedly below cost 
of production. 


HE writer believes that the start 
already made in stocking up will 
lead to a very broad movement. We 
may even witness  sky-rocketing 
prices in certain directions, although 
that would be regrettable. Gradual, 
sustained firmness and orderly buy- 
ing would prove much more benefi- 
cial in the end than a stampede to 
overbuy and a sensational upturn in 
prices. 
Industrial developments continue 
mixed. Volume of railwav traffic, 





FINAL QUARTER 
Will Be Best. 


COMMODITIES TO RISE 


iron and steel output, consumption vo! 
electric current, bank checks, building 
statistics, retail trade and other yard- 
sticks do not all register a definite 
turning-point. The best that can be 
said is that the balance is on the right 
side. 

September normally brings some 
quickening of the business pace. 
This quickening does not always con- 





We Predict 


Zh HAT next year: 

Wheat will sell higher. 

Cotton will sell higher. 

Copper will ‘sell higher. 

Rubber will sell higher. 

Steel will sell higher. 

Raw sugar will sell higher. 

Industrial shares will average 
higher. 

Most utilities will sell higher. 

Many merchandise shares will 
sell higher. 

Bank shares will sell higher. 

Bonds will sell higher. 

Railway earnings will be 
higher. 

Motor output will be higher. 

Livestock will sell higher. 

Corporation profits will be 
higher. 

Employment percentage will 
be higher. 











tinue to the end of the year. Opin- 
ions differ as to whether the modest 
gains already recorded will expand, 
or whether there will be a relapse to 
the dullness which has characterized 
the first three-quarters of the year. 

Psychology is now in the saddle. 
Just what will occur to dispel pes- 
simism cannot be foreseen. But that 
pessimism will be dispelled at some 
time by some cause is, of course, as 
certain as the rising of the sun. 

That such basic commodities as 
wheat, copper, cotton, rubber can 
sink much farther is unimaginable. 
Perhaps sentiment may receive its 
first decisive upswing from a rather 
sharp rise in prices for these and 
other commodities which have been 
dragging below production cost. 


TOCK speculation has dwindled 

to an extremely low ebb. En- 
couraging symptoms include a fairly 
consistent upward trend in bonds, the 
cessation of marked activity when- 
ever bears attack stocks, continued 
extraordinarily low money rates in 
Wall Street, an increasing disposi- 
tion on the part of brokers and in- 
vestment houses to recommend the 
bull rather than the bear side. 

The writer still believes that the 
stock market will be the first to 
register any marked improvement. 

But in the end stocks will be gov- 
erned by economic developments. 

It is well to remember that, just as 
a collapse is near when a boom 
reaches its most furious pitch, so 
recovery is near when deflation and 
pessimism are at their worst. 
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B. C. FORBES 


America’s Foremost Authority On Business And Finance 


Shows You How to Profit By Your Opportunities 
In These Incomparable Books ! 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


This book gives the intimate stories of fifty of America’s leaders 
in the world of business today. They began their careers as 
store clerks, bank clerks, grocery boys, farm hands, and in other 
humble occupations. They have become the wealthiest and 


most influential men in the United States. 


B. C. Forbes says in his introduction: “My main object in writ- 
ing these brief biographies of notable doers is to inspire and 
assist the millions of ambitious, clean, forceful, diligent young 
men who are bending their energies, physical, mental and 


moral, to make their way in the world, to become useful, con- 


B. C. Forbes 


structive citizens, to leave behind them a worthy heritage.” 


. .. Price $3.00. 


How to Get the Most Out of 
Business 


Here’s a wealth of ideas that can be turned into dollars of 
profit. This book is crammed full of practical advice and 
inspiration. From his own long experience and from his wide 
acquaintance with America’s leaders of finance, industry and 
commerce, B. C. Forbes has drawn the material for this 
volume which overflows with the sound business wisdom of 
successful men.....Price $2.50. 


Men Who Are Making the West 


For a meaty, pithy exposition of management, financing, of 
meeting obstacles and difficulties and of business policies 
which you can apply every day of your life, read “Men Who 
Are Making the West.” Here are the stories of fourteen 
leaders in the development of the West from the time that it 
was a desert to the present day. You see here the course of 
the development of trade, industry, commerce, shipping, bank- 
ing, oil and foreign contracts.....Price $2.00. 


Automotive Giants of America 


The romance of steel gripped the imagination and held the 
interest of the last generation. But a new and more marvel- 
ous industry and a new group of business giants have sprung 
up to overshadow the leader. The automotive industry, the 
most prodigious development in commercial history now holds 


Keys to Success 


One of the greatest books on how to achieve 
success in life and business. Intensely prac- 
tical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. 
When you want inspiration—or thought- 
provoking ideas on how to guide your ca- 
reer, read KEYS TO SUCCESS. 


Mr. Forbes points out, not only the qualifi- 
cations for success, but also how to develop 
those qualifications to the fullest extent. 
....Price $2.00. 


Forbes Epigrams 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so thoroughly 
compiled and indexed that you can find at a 
glance one or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, impulse, 
emotion, motive and action, Over five hun- 
dred different subjects are covered in this 
little book. It is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B, C. Forbes’ impressive 
and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in each epi- 
gram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, full 
and complete. They radiate good cheer, 
optimism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals 
and ideas.....Price $2.00. 


AT THE LARGER BOOK STORES 
OR DIRECT FROM US 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 10:1:30 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once for FREE 
EXAMINATION the books checked below. If dis- 
satisfied, I may in five days return the books and 
owe you nothing. Otherwise I will send you my 
remittance for them. 


the center of our business picture. You will find the cause for 
. this astounding growth in the stories of the men responsible 
for it. The lives of these men and the analyses of the methods 
they have followed present a series of word pictures of ab- 
sorbing human interest, of practical value and of broad sig- 


nificance... .. Price $2.50. Please send me the books checked below. 


O Men Who Are Making [ Automotive Giants of 
America America 

O How to Get the Most © Keys to Success 
Out of Business 

O Men Who Are Making 
the West 
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Significant TRENDS 


A Digest for Busy Men ie 


RAILROADS 


Net Income Still Far 
Below Last Year. Car 
Loadings Also Sag. 

INAL tabulation of Class I rail- 

| ee earnings for the month of 

July puts net railway operating 

income at $82,750,000, a precipitate de- 

cline of around 35 per cent. from the 

corresponding period of last year, 

when net amounted to $122,782,000. It is 

only fair to recall that the July figure 

for 1929 was the highest seen in that 

month for many years, but the July 

figures this year are the lowest for that 
month since 1924. 

The July net earnings for 1930 show 
a moderate seasonal gain over the pre- 
vious month and are the highest thus 
far in 1930, but the increase at this 
time of year is expected and in 1930 
has been much less than the normal 
increment. July earnings were at the 
annual rate of 3.76 per cent. on the 
railroads’ claimed valuation compared 
with a return of 5.76 per cent. on the 
same valuation in July of last year. 

For the first seven months of 1930 
total net railway operating income of 
all Class I systems stands at $459,000,- 
000, which is at the annua] rate of 3.64 
per cent. on claimed valuation and 
compares with total net to the same 
date last year of over $686,000,000, or at 
an annual rate of slightly over 5% per 
cent. 


TEEKLY reports of revenue freight 
car loadings have turned up- 
ward, as was almost certain during the 
Fall crop-moving season, but the in- 
crement has been far from satisfactory. 
Latest weekly reports show Class I 
loadings running not so very far from 
a million cars but such reports com- 
pare with loadings of about 1,160,000 
cars per week in the same period of 
last year and with over 1,100,000 cars 
per week in 1928. 

Loadings again dropped off substan- 
tially over the Labor Day week-end, 
and up to this date they have not 
crossed the million-car-per-week mark 
thus far in 1930. They will almost cer- 
tainly do so within a short time, but 
it is significant that they crossed that 
mark as early as April last year and 
about the middle of May in 1928. 


] OADINGS thus far in 1930 are 
4 around 11 per cent. behind last 
year and nearly 7 per cent. lower than 
for the same period of 1928. In the 
latest weekly reports for the current 
year practically all the individual classi- 
fications show substantial declines from 


H ighlight & june 
of the News 
New Life for Public Utilities........ 35 
Fascists Gain in Germany........... 40 
Corn Crop at Record Low............ 39 
U. S. Exports Advance.............. 36 
Informal Immigration Embargo to 
Help Emloyment Situation......... 38 
Power from the Gulf Stream. «...:....35 
Pan-Europe and the League......:....40 
French Air Heroes End Tour........ 38 
Canada Retaliates on Tariff.......... 40 
Rubber at New All-Time Low....... 38 
World Wheat Crop Higher........... 39 
Oil Figures Continue Improvement. .40 
Copper Lowest in 35 Years.......... 38 
Courts Uphold Oil Curbs............ 40 
Shipping Field Looks Up............ 35 
U. S. Recognizes S. A. Regimes...... 40 


the corresponding period of 1929, but 
the heaviest losses appear in miscel- 
laneous_ freight, merchandise, forest 
products, ore and coke. Grain takes 
the blue ribbon as holding up better 
than any other group and in several 
recent weekly reports has actually 
shown a slight advance over last year. 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


Cle~de Orein Tube Finally 
Laid. The Third Revolu- 
tion in Electricity. 


FTER several unsuccessful  at- 
tempts which destroyed much 
costly equipment, Professor 
Georges Claude, noted French scientist, 
has finally won out in the first step of 
his plan for generating power from the 
waters of the Gulf Stream. The main 
experimental tube, six feet'in diameter 
and 1,500 meters long, was sunk into 
the ocean waters off the coast of Cuba 
and successfully placed in position. 
Two previous and similar tubes were 
destroyed by the currents when alleged 
sabotage interfered with plans. In the 
latest and successful launching, Pro- 
fessor Claude had the protection of 
armed Cuban troops who guarded the 
process. 
If the Claude scheme works accord- 


ing to prospectus on the experimental 
model it is planned to sink a tube six 
times the ‘present diameter and work on 
a much larger scale. PYERGS 


fev public utility industry is be- 
ginning to awake to the potentiali- 
ties of the vacuum, or electron, tube for 
transporting power. It has _ recently 
been shown that existing power lines 
can catry from three to six times the 
amount of current previously carried, 
by use of the new tube principle. De- 
velopment of this principle is heralded 
as the third great electric revolution in 
the history of the industry, ranking 
with Edison’s invention of the electric 
lamp and with Westinghouse’s discov- 
ery of alternating current. 


The chief revolution possible with the 
new electron tube is said to be the pos- 
sibility of transporting direct current 
over long distances without having to: 
resort to alternating current, as here- 
tofore, which is a much more costly 
process than transporting direct cur- 
rent. The new development does away, 
therefore, with expensive transformers 
and other intermediate stations on 
high-tension power lines. 


SHIPPING 


Shipbuilding , More Active 
With New Orders Pending. 
U. S. Exports Jump. 


ONTRACTS for the construction 

of sixteen vessels, fourteen for 

the New York service and two 
for Boston, at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $70,000,000, are to be 
awarded in the near future, and ship- 
builders see in the pending contracts an 
encouraging sign for Winter activity. 
Bids have been submitted for eleven 
of the vessels, and the other orders are 
awaiting the approval of the Shipping 
Board at Washington. 


Grace Line officials announced that 
a decision would be announced later on 
the bids for the construction of .the 
four 500-foot eighteen-knot turbo-elec- 
tric passenger and cargo liners which 
will go into the New York-Central 
America-California service of the 
Panama Mail Steamship Company. 


—— pending order is that of 
the Colombian Steamship Company 
for three ships of 5,000 gross tons with 
a speed of sixteen knots, for operation 
between New York and Puerto Colom- 
bia. These vessels will be delivered in 
1933, 1934 and 1935, in accordancé with 
the terms of the company’s mail con- 
tract. The award is expected to be 
made soon. 


36 


The Eastern Steamship Lines Com- 
pany has an order pending for the con- 
struction of three passenger and cargo 
ships to cost about $8,000,000. 


XPORTS in August amounted to 

$300,000,000, as compared with $266,- 
628,000 for July and $380,564,000 for 
August, 1929. 

Imports to the United States in 
August amounted to $217,000,000, and 
were $150,000,000 below those for the 
same month last year. They also 
showed the smallest value reported for 
any month since 1921. 

Exports: of gold for the month 
amounted to $39,332,000, which was par- 
tially balanced by imports of $19,714,000, 
leaving net exports of gold at $19,618,000. 

In the same month last year the coun- 
try gained gold to a net total of $18,- 
390,000. The excess of gold imports over 
exports for the eight-month period 
ended in August, 1930, amounted to 
$183,279,000, compared with $227,564,000 
for the same period last year. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Money Holds Easy. Brok- 

ers’ Loans Quiet. Govern- 

ment Sets New Low 
Interest Rate. 


HERE has’ ‘been’ practically no 
I ‘change in the money market dur- 
ing the past couple of weeks and 
very little movement was recorded dur- 
ing the entire month of September. The 
Federal Reserve system may be given 
some credit for the continued ease in 
interest rates at a time when gold ex- 
ports and the usual crop-moving demand 
might have been expected to bring 
about at least moderate upturns in the 
money market. The situation continues 
to be best described as one of extreme 
easiness. 
The brokers’ loans reports have con- 
tinued to fluctuate irregularly within a 


IN.O. 


narrow range and fluctuations have 
dwindled considerably to gains and 
losses of as little as $2,000,000 a week, 
compared with the much wider swings 
which prevailed up to the beginning of 
July, 1930, with fluctuations of $200,- 
000,000 to nearly $400,000,000 in a single 
week. 


Current Money Rates 
2 Wks. 


Ago 
Call money 244% 
60-90 day time 2% 
Commercial paper 3 3 6% 
New York rediscount.. 2% 2% 6 


Year 

Ago 

10% 
9 


Latest 


The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York places all 
loans to brokers at around $3,222,000,000, 
a moderate increase of around $80,000,- 
000 from the preceding week. The cur- 
rent figures show a drop of over 
$1,300,000,000 from the corresponding 
period of last year when the figures 
were not so very far from their extreme 
high of $6,800,000,000 at the beginning 
of October. Current loans are _ only 
moderately above the lowest levels in 
Federal Reserve report history which 
were set up in 1926, at $2,403,000,000. 

Loans for others, commonly termed 
“bootleg loans,” have fallen from a 
peak of nearly $4,000,000,000 in early 
October of last year, to recent totals 
of around $750,000,000, a decline of 80 
per cent. in less than a full year. 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 

neapolis has finally réduced its re- 
discount rate from 4 per cent. to the 
lower figure of 334 per cent. This was 
the last district bank on the higher rate 
and the entire country is now estab- 
lished at the lower rate of 3% per cent. 
with the exceptions of Boston at 3 per 
cent., and New York at 2% per cent. 

The Treasury Department has_ re- 
cently offered $325,000,000 of its certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, dated September 
15th, 1930, and maturing in twelve 
months, at the low rate of only 2% per 
cent. interest. This is the lowest inter- 
est rate ever quoted by the Government 
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on this type of issue and is an earnest 
of the Government’s assurance that 
easy money will continue for some time 
longer. 

At the same time, a Government ca!! 
has gone out for redemption of nearly 
$1,150,000,000 of its 334 per cent. Treas- 
ury notes which were originally issued 
in 1927. 

Despite the record low interest rate 
offered on. the Government’s latest 
financing, the original issue was over- 
subscribed nearly four times, total sub- 
scriptions amounting to more than 
$1,230,000,000 for the issue of only 
$325,000,000. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue low and the Labor Day holi- 
day week carried the figures to the 
lowest in many months with the totals 
not much more than half of those for 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 





PRICES 


Commodities Generally 

Lower. Rubber at Lowest 

in History and Copper 
Lowest in 35 Years. 


HE movement of prices during the 
past month has not been so wide 


or spectacular as during previous 
months of the present year, notably 
August. Nevertheless, the sharp recov- 
ery which took place in the general 
commodity market during August on a 
basis of curtailed crops due to the 
drought has given way to renewed re- 
cession. 
Prices of practically all the important 
commodities have been in a fairly steady 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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downward trend during practically all 
of September and the month has regis- 
tered new low records in many cases, 
not only for 1930, but for a number of 
years past. There have been some mod- 
erate recoveries toward the close of the 
month, but prices are still not so very 
far from their extreme low levels. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index...... 170.294 169.352 192.004 
Bradstreets ...... 10.4253 


10.4495 12.6655 
Bureau of Labor. 84.0 84.0 97.7 


The Irving Fisher Weekly Index of 
200 representative commodities has con- 
tinued to react moderately, though it 
is still slightly above the lowest levels 
for many years reached during August. 
Based on the average price for 1926 at 
100, the latest weekly figure stands at 
around 83.4. This is a slight decline 
from previous week, but compares with 
the extreme low of 82.8 for the week 
ended August 22nd, 1930. 

Once more the greatest interest has 
been concentrated in the grain market. 
During recent weeks, however, fluctua- 
tions in wheat, oats and the lesser grains 
have quieted down considerably. Wheat 
prices stand only about 1 cent per 
bushel lower than early in September, 
while oats have dropped less than 2 
cents. 

The movement of corn options in the 
Chicago market has been a little more 
interesting, but also a little depressing. 
The drought has been broken in some 
sections, but still persists in others, and 
prospects continue fairly definite for the 
lowest corn crop in over a decade. 
However, it appears that the spectacular 
gains in corn prices during the past 
Summer were a bit too rapid and future 
options have reacted rather steadily 
during September. The December op- 
tion in corn shows a decline of approxi- 
mately 7 cents per bushel in only two 
weeks, but this price has merely can- 
celed part of the August advance and 
corn futures are still well above their 
low levels of early in 1930. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2Wks. Year 


’ Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December...., $.873% $.8834 $1.39 
Corn, December ...... 88 ‘947% 9934 
Oats, December ..... 41% 43 54 
PR 11.10 11.16 11.20 
WME 4 co.Usnancup eden 5.00 5.10 7.00 
Co ffee, No. 7 Rio...... .07 06% 15% 
Sugar, granulated ...  .0445 -0445 0540 
Beef, family .......... 21.00 23.00 29.00 
iron, 2X Pilia......+ 19.76 19.76 20.25 
tee), Pitta; sosccccccs 31.00 31.00 35.00 
SS ee ee 5.50 5.50 6.90 
CORNICE. cciuwesdasseo san 10.75 11.00 18.00 
ome. Te, GR. Bésasscac 27 4.30 6.75 
MAM. Antec gdadsenes owas 29.85 29.80 45.12 
Rubber, December ... 8.30 8.50 19.80 
Oe 123 143 14 


Crude Oil, Mid. Cont. 1.18% 1.18% 1.30 


Crude petroleum quotations continue 
fairly firm as production and stocks de- 
cline moderately further. Refined pro- 
ducts have not held up so well, how- 
ever, and price wars in various distinct 
sections of the country have resulted 
in some rather substantial reductions in 
the price of gasoline during September. 
Probably the most important of these 
wars is that along the Eastern Seaboard, 
particularly in the suburban districts 
around New York, where retail gasoline 
Prices have been reduced from two to 
three cents per gallon in recent weeks. 








momentum is lost. 





Momentum 


Momentum means mass speed ahead. In busi- 
ness it depends on a nice balance of quantity 
in production and velocity in sales. How much 
‘'—how quick. Reduce either of these factors, 
put one out of balance with the other, and 


In any continuous forward movement of 
business, momentum, like success, gains power » 
on its own impetus. Curb it and business lags. 


| Modern Accountancy, in principle, is a basic 
necessity to business momentum. As a fact, 
it is the essential oil for smooth, unhindered : . 
movement. Organization is visionless without: - 
its dependable facts and figures. Its business 
budget, its protective costs, its system, knowl- 
edge, control-—are all vital factors to the easy 
running of material things. 


But most important, Modern Accountancy 
is the inspiration, in any business, to mental 


momentum—the orderly, continuous speed- 
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| ahead of fearless, constructive thought. 
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TIME 
TO BUY? 


Ease is a “time to buy” and a “time to 
sell. 


_ A year ago, the summer of 1929, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Finance definitely desig- 
nated as a “time to sell.” 


What now? Is it “time to buy”? Or, 
are we face to face with a further period of 
depression? This vital question is discussed, 
definite conclusions drawn, in a NEW Ad- 
visory Bulletin. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FOC-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








This is a Floor 
Type Multiplex 
for displaying 
maps, blueprints, 
charts, photos, 
advertising, etc. 
Other styles 
available. 


Swinging Wing 
Fixtures That Keep 


Your Data at 
Your Finger Tips 


Like a large loose-leaf book placed in a vertical 
position. Any number of wings furnished in almost 
any size. Thumb-tack board fillers. Both sides used for 
display purposes. Racks for wings made in various 


styles. Send for Catalog and Price List. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
924-934 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ease, Comfort 
Restfulness 


In the midst of New York's 
dash and color, this quiet, 
dignified Hotel is the true 
interpretation of home com- 
fort for those to whom home 
means comfort and more — 
perfect cuisine~-perfect ap- 
pointments—moderate rates. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


(MEALS. EXTRA) 
FOR ONE PERSON 


$350 $4 $5 % 


FOR TWO PERSONS 
Add only $1 any room 


AMERICAN PLAN 


(MEALS INCLUDED) 
b Add $3.00 


to room rate for 
breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner. 


801 
ROOMS 


Each with private bath 
(tub & shower). Cir- 
culating ice water. 
Mirrored doors. 
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LEXINGTON AVE ot 48"ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson,Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres. 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER ON REQUEST 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 

















“|°HE rubber market has been under 

continued.pressure and both future 
and spot prices reached a new low 
record for all time toward the close of 
the past month. London prices declined 
further to the lowest quotations ever 
recorded in the history of rubber pro- 
duction. The declines are at least partly 
due to the decision of the Dutch East 
Indies Government not to impose any 
future restrictions on the output of 
rubber. 

Metal prices have been generally 
somewhat softer, though steel and tin 
have held up well. Copper has been 
cut another fraction to a new low level 
at 10% cents per pound. The latest 
reduction brings prices on domestic de- 
livery to the lowest levels seen since 
1897, or for nearly 35 years. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Informal Embargo on 
Immigration Declared to 
Help Labor. 


r NHE labor situation is still one of 
the foremost problems in indus- 
trial and social America, as else- 

where throughout the world. The 
statistics available are not improving, 
but they are largely figures for August 
which may have been the bottom. When 
final figures for September are available 
it may be anticipated that they will 
show favorable gains in employment 
which should be extended through per- 
haps a good portion of October. 

At the request of President Hoover 
and fairly general sentiment throughout 
the country the State Department has 
declared somewhat of an embargo on 
immigration into the United States. 
The attitude is temporary and no change 
in law has been made, but foreign con- 
suls have been instructed to use greater 
discretion in granting of visas for this 
country, in an att2mpt to stem the tide 
of immigration into the United States 
and hasten the digesting of already sur- 
plus quantities of domestic labor. 


ATIONAL employment during the 

month of August showed a further 
decrease of 1.4 per cent. under the July 
figures, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor announced 
in a report based on returns made by 
39,828 establishments in thirteen major 
industrial groups. 


U.S.STEEL ORDERS NEAR NORMAL 


(MILLIONS of TONS in AucusT ) 
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Employees in the group’ during 


August numbered 4,711,968, and com- 
bined earnings in one week were $117,- 
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997,212, a decline from the July figure 
of 2.6 per cent. 

Exclusive of the manufacturing group 
the twelve remaining industries reported 
a gain in employment of 0.2 per cent. 
with a decrease in payroll totals of 1 
per cent. The figure was offset, how- 
ever, by a decline in the manufacturing 
group alone of 2.1 per cent. in employ- 
ment and 2.6 per cent in payroll totals. 

The figure for the decrease in em- 
ployment as a whole of 1.4 per cent., 
it was explained, was arrived at by 
weighing the various industries accord- 
ing to the number of employees in the 
establishments reporting. Taken indi- 
vidually, increased employment was 
shown in four of the thirteen industrial 
groups. 


AVIATION 


French Good-Will Tour 

Visits Entire Country. 

Combating a new 'Legal 
Tendency. 


ITH the super-famous French 

\ \ Lindberghs, Major Coste and 
Lieut. Bellonte, still pursuing 

their triumphal circuit about the United 
States, the Summer enthusiasm over 
long distance flights seems about at its 
peak. The French flyers are completing 
their tour of forty states in which they 
have visited over thirty individual cities. 
There are still numerous other flights 
waiting completion, most of them, how- 
ever, eastward across the Atlantic, 


rather than the more dangerous and, 


difficult westward crossing of Coste and 
Bellonte. Captain Roy W. Ammel, of 
Chicago, with his Wasp-powered Lock- 
heed Sirius; Captain J. Erroll Boyd, of 
Toronto, and Roger Q. Williams, are 
all among the contestants waiting for 
favorable weather conditions. 

Meanwhile, Lieut. Harold Bromley, 
flying the City of Tacoma, was turned 
back in his attempted flight from Ta- 
coma, Washington, to Tokyo, Japan, 
and further plans for renewal of the 
attempt have been postponed. 


EADERS in the aviation field are 

turning their attention toward com- 
bating a tendency that might grow 
dangerous if extended, in legal chan- 
nels. The State Board of Navigation 
and Commerce of New Jersey has re- 
cently passed a _ ruling that aircraft 
“will not be permitted to land on any 
New Jersey inland waters.” 

Strict enforcement of such a law, or 
even its acceptance as a matter of prin- 
piple, could be most embarrassing to 
the industry, especially to the trans- 
portation companies. Authorities an- 
ticipate that the New Jersey ruling will 
be rescinded or at least modified. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Corn Crop Looks Smallest 

in 20 Years. Cotton Crop 

Down but Wheat and 

Oats Up. 

ERHAPS the most important offi- 

cial report in the cotton and grain 
markets during the past month 

has been the Government estimate on 
the United States corn crop. Due largely 
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to damage by dry weather throughout 
the Western growing states during 
August the latest forecast by the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows a pros- 
pective yield for 1930 of only 1,893,000,- 
000 bushels. This is a decline of about 
225,000,000 bushels since the first of 
August, 1930. 


U.S.CORN YIELD SETS RECORD LOW 
3-2 ¥ MILLIONS 9f BUSHELS 
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The latest estimate shows a decrease 
of 72,000,000 bushels from last year’s 
actual crop of 2,622,000,000 bushels, and 
compares with the bumper crop in 1928 
of 2,840,000,000 bushels. Corn produc- 
tion in the United States has been gen- 
erally tending downward ever since the 
record yield of over 3,000,000,000 bushels 
in 1921. If the actual crop harvested 
this year is no larger than the Govern- 
ment estimate, it will be the smallest 
domestic corn yield the United States 
has seen for about twenty years. 


HE latest Government estimate on 

the total wheat crop for the United 
States this year is 838,000,000 bushels. 
This is a slight increase over the August 
Ist estimate and shows a considerable 
gain over the actual harvest last year 
of 785,000,000 bushels. This year’s crop 
is still considerably below that of 1928, 
however, which ran over 900,000,000 
bushels. 

The indicated domestic production of 
oats in the United States for 1930 is 
placed at 1,391,000,000 bushels, a small 
gain over the August Ist estimate, and 
an advance of nearly 200,000,000 bushels 
over the actual harvest of 1,205,000,000 
bushels in 1929, The indicated crop for 
1930, however, is still moderately below 
the bumper crop of 1928, which stood at 
more than 1,450,000,000 bushels. 


ONDON reports that Beerbohm, the 

well-known British authority, has 
estimated the world wheat crop for the 
1930-31 season at 558,818,000 quarters. 
This shows a considerable gain over 
the estimate of the same date last sea- 
son at 525,000,000 quarters, but is still 
below the 1928-29 estimate of 589,000,000 
quarters. .Reduced to bushels, the Beer- 
bohm estimate would indicate a yield 
for the whole world this season of 
4,473,000,000 bushels, compared with 
4,205,000,000 bushels last season. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
reports this year’s wheat crop in West- 
ern Canada at arotnd 350,000,000 
bushels, compared with only 280,000,000 
bushels last year. E. W. Beatty, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian-Pacific Railways, 
estimates the Dominion crop at around 
270,000,000 bushels. 







CENTRAL Pays its Losses 
rompily 


HEN you suffer loss, 

you are vitally con- 
cerned about three things— 
how good is your insurance; 
how fairly will the loss be 
adjusted; how promptly will 
you get your check. 








CENTRAL—invariably — mails 
loss checks the same day 
proof of loss is received. 

CENTRAL’s reputation guarantees 
y fair adjustment, and quality of pro- 
tection is unquestioned. CENTRAL’S 
dividend (30% since 1921) also 


means a substantial saving in cost. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full 
information, with name of nearest representative, on request. 


=LCENTRAL 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
C. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


MAILED 
SAME DAY 
Proor or Loss 
RECEIVED 





Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 























SANFORDS 


In The Water-Well Jar 








The Water-Well 
Jar keeps both 
brush and paste 
soft, sweet and 
clean. 
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WHEN AS... 
and IF 
you drink 




















ginger ale 


HERE is a tip. A cooling, refreshing 
beverage, a ginger ale... “dry” as a 
rare old wine ... having an aroma 
which is delightful . . . possessed of a 
flavor which has won it countless 
friends the world over. Wouldn’t you 
like to try it? 

An exhilarating, stimulating bever- 
age . . . a beverage which has basic 
excellence because of the _ exact 
methods by which it is made ...a 
beverage unmatched in a careful pro- 
cedure of making; and the result is 
the Champagne of Ginger Ales. 

Therefore, when, as and if you 
drink ginger ale, your taste will lead 
you to “Canada Dry.” Why not to- 
day? Why not for lunch? 


“CANADA 
DRY’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 
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LUBRICATES 
23 GREAT 
INDUSTRIES! 


HE ALEMITE CORPORATION 

of Chicago produces fifteen 
different items of lubricating 
equipment that are used in 
twenty-three great national in- 
dustries. 


aq 

| This is a single subsidiary 
of the Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration. Each of the other 
three subsidiaries enjoys with 
Alemite equal industrial prom- 

inence. 

| 


List of products and latest 
financial report obtainable at 
broker’s office or upon appli- 
cation direct to the Corpora- 
tion. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 

Stewart -Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Alemite Corp’n. 

The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 


| 
| 














T= latest report of the Department 

of Agriculture predicts a domestic 
cotton crop of 14,340,000 bales of five 
hundred pounds gross weight on a con- 
dition as of September lst placed at 
fifty-three per cent. of normal. 

This is a lower estimate than that of 
August Ist, 1930. Production last. year 
was around 14,825,000 bales and *this 
year’s crop, therefore, shows a satis- 
factory decline of nearly 500,000 bales. 

The Census Bureau reports cotton 
consumption in August at 352,000 bales 
of lint cotton, compared with 379,000 
bales in July and nearly 560,000 bales 
in August of last year. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output and Gasoline 

Stocks Continue Lower. 

Courts Uphold Restriction 

Laws. 

ETROLEUM—Domestic production 

of crude petroleum continues its 

favorable downward trend and the latest 

weekly reports of the United States 

show average oil output at the lowest 
in about two years. 

The latest report of the American 
Petroleum Institute places daily crude 
oil production at only 2,420,000 barrels 
per day, compared with 2,437,000 barrels 
per day in the preceding week. Pro- 


| duction, therefore, shows a decrease of 


more than 17,000 barrels per day in a 
single week and is about 550,000 barrels 
per day less than production in the 
corresponding period of last year, when 
the daily average yield was running 


close to 3,000,000 barrels. 


HE same authority reports.a decline 

of 740,000 barrels in gasoline stor- 
age in a single week. This favorable 
movement followed a decline of 240,000 
barrels. in the preceding week. The 
latest report shows refineries with less 
than 38,000,000 barrels of gasoline on 
hand. This figure is the lowest thus far 
in 1930, though it is still nearly 6,000,000 
barrels above the same period of last 
year. 


AMERICAN COPPER OUTPUT DOWN 
{rouse Of POUNDS PER DAY AVERAGE) 
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One of the most encouraging court 
decisions in some time was handed 
down during the past month in the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. The decision 
dissolved the writ of prohibition granted 
to the Julian Oil & Royalty Company 
to prevent the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission from restricting the com- 
pany’s production in the Oklahoma City 
district. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


League Council Shelves 
Pan-Europe Plan, German 
Fascists Win. U.S. Recog- 
nizes New 8S. A. Regimes. 
HE LEAGUE—The Briand plan 
for a Pan-Europe Federation held 
much of the stage at the Sixtieth con- 
vention of the Council of the League 
of Nations, which was held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, during the past month. 
The idea was approved in principie by 
practically all of the 27 Governments 
represented, but Great Britain took a 
rather retarding stand, fighting first to 
keep the idea within the League of 
Nations and finally forcing delay of 
actual action on the proposed plan until 
the next session of the Assembly next 
year. 


BRITISH PRICES at NEW LOW 
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ERMANY—One of the most excit- 

ing and significant upsets in recent 
national elections was the spectacular 
gains of the Fascist Party, under Adolph 
Hitler, in the recent German poll. Out 
of 36,000,000 votes, over 13,000,000 were 
cast against the Republican Govern- 
ment. The Fascist party got 6,000,000 
votes and will have 107 Deputies in the 
new Reichstag compared with only 12 
previously. 

Chancellor Bruening ‘will have some- 
thing to worry about in the coming ses- 
sion, but is trying to build a coalition. 
with the aid of the Socialists, which 
may save his Government and its for- 
eign and economic policy. 


OUTH AMERICA—Following Great 


Britain and numerous. other’ im- 
portant nations, the United States has 
recognized the new Uriburu Govern- 


ment of Argentina, which overthrew the 
previous Government under Irigoyen, 
early in September. The new regime is 
expected to be much more friendly to 
the United States. At the same time, 
the American Government also recog- 
nized the new political powers of Bo- 
livia and Peru. 


ANADA—Not the first, but one of 

the most serious, reprisals for the 
United States high tariff wall, has come 
from Canada in the form of proposals 
for the highest tariff in the history of 
the Dominion. Counter-vailing duties 
have been abolished and new and 
higher temporary rates are already in 
effect. 

The new duties show an average in- 
crease of about 25 per cent. in such 
important articles as iron, steel, cotton, 
wool, silks, textiles, boots and shoes. 
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Motor Industry Is “Reducing” 


New Models at Attractive Prices 


Are Expected to Stimulate Sales 
By WALTER BOYNTON 


\ N 71TH the final quarter of the year 
at hand, the automotive industry 
prepares to write the closing 
chapter of a year’s history. It is any- 
body’s guess, now, how the year will 
finish, except that indications are clear 
that neither the rosy expectations of a 
small group, nor the black view of many, 
will be justified. Almost every prediction 
that has been made in 1930 thus far has 
been wide of the mark. On the one hand, 
the prophecies have outlined the certain 
recovery of volume business almost over 
night and on the other they have outlined 
a practical cessation of business altogether. 
The truth, as usual, lies somewhere in the 
middle ground. Granted that the industry 
has sustained a high percentage of reces- 
sion in sales, judged by the almost con- 
stant increases in former years, it is still 
a long way from a thing of the past. 
There have been drastic cuts everywhere, 
to meet the actual situation, and the siege 
has not been without numerous victims; 
but the industry survives and is certain 
to return to robust health, with a lessened 
waistline. 

Comparisons have a way of being dis- 
tasteful, especially when any branch of 
American industry fails to register an 
impressive increase in volume in any one 
year, as compared with the previous one. 
The excessive leanness of 1930 is naturally 
the more striking when compared with 
the dangerous adipose of 1929. Strict diet 
has been found to be the thing, and there 
will be restricted diet for a long time to 
come. Motor car companies will be in- 
clined to continue to walk softly; there is 
a proverb that he who does walks safely 
and that he who walks safely walks far. 
That popular topic of conversation, the 
saturation point, has not been reached. It 
is only that the market has been glutted, 
but with a necessity. Automobiles, being 
essential to the world’s progress, will con- 
tinue to be made and sold until something 
better and cheaper takes their place; its 
appearance—and general acceptance—area 
long way off. 


( NE natural effect of the 1930 condi- 
tions has been to bring within the 
reach of the general public the multi- 
cylinder car. Increase in the number of 
Eights, at prices well within the Six 
range, has been an outstanding develop- 
ment of the year’s engineering develop- 
ment. Most makers of Sixes to-day have 
at least one Eight in the line and there 
have been important cases of wholesale 
desertion of the Six in favor of the Eight. 
Offerings by some companies that usually 
wait until the New York Show to present 
the current year’s offerings will be out 
with new lines by mid-Fall, and the out- 
look is for an increase in the Eight roster. 
There will be some additional Fours, too. 
the lower priced market having shown 
such an immediate response to the new 
American habit of buying at a price. 


The return of the Twelve, following the 
development of the Sixteen, is heralded 
and every indication is that the New York 
Show will reflect the desire of some 
makers constantly to build more impres- 
sive and exclusive cars and that of others 
to give the most possible car for the least 
possible money. 

Plans already known make it certain 
that the in-betweens will be represented 
with automobiles that show an _ honest 
year’s development of engineering ability, 
plus a list price that will be based on 
the public’s demonstrated affection for 
obvious bargains. Of companies not yet 
out in the open with brand-new cars there 
is not one without completed lines that 
mark a distinct advance over their best 
previous offerings. The engineers have 
met the challenge squarely. Sales volume 
may not show a constant advance—that 
has been demonstrated clearly. But the 
automobiles themselves continue year by 
year to mark progress toward a perfection 
that will never be attained. 


ALES to date have been disappoint- 

ing. Dormant buying power has built 
up and water had begun to tricklé over 
the dam by the middle of September—but 
it was really only a trickle and the com- 
paratively few who looked for a fall 
freshet were distinctly out of luck. The 
falling off in sales followed a long con- 
tinued prevalence of certain conditions ; 
their upbuilding has been equally slow. 

Some of the wisest of the motor car 
makers have taken advantage of a very 
definite opportunity to extend and em- 
phasize still further their service activities. 
The current year has seen an increased 
number of owners driving their cars longer 
than usual, with the natural result of a 
demand for maintenance and even replace- 
ment service. Dealers generally have been 
keeping a keener eye on the service de- 
partment, with favorable results in in- 
creased goodwill among their customers. 
There has been a definite campaign of 
education of the motorist, to teach him 
what his car needs in the way of inspec- 
tion and care; there has been an increase 
of factory intervention in the service field, 
with pattern service stations for the benefit 
of customers—and dealers. 


ORESEEING that the cost of trans- 

portation of merchandise will be sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny by manu- 
facturers and distributors in 1931, the 
manufacturers of commercial vehicles are 
prepared with newly developed lines. 
These embrace not only heavy-duty units 
but light delivery equipment as_ well. 
There will be some extension of the trailer 
industry, judging by plans already under 
way in this field. 

Reo will announce the new lines October 
11, following a very general demonstration 
of the 1931 cars to distributors and dealers 
from all over the world. 
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UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT SYSTEM is contributing conspicuously 
to the development of over 800 communities served in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. Increasing earnings and grow- 
ing demand for electric and gas service emphasize the soundness 
of this System's securities. 


Class A Stock is traded on New 
York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Class B and Common 
Stocks are traded on New York 
Curb andChicagoStockExchanges 


For information regarding Util- 
ities Power & Light Corpora- 
tion and its securities consult 
your local investment dealer or 
write for descriptive literature. 
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Since their organization under Act of Congress in 1923, the twelve regional 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


have loaned over 


$500,000,000 to cooperative marketing associations 
and 
$480,000,000 to discounting institutions 


the money being used for agricultural purposes. 


Make Two Types of Loan 


The 12 banks have loaned to 92 farmers’ cooperative marketing associa- 
tions with more than a million members upon warehouse receipts, represen’- 
ing about a score of staple agricultural commodities. The largest loans 
have been upon cotton, wheat, wool, tobacco and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Practically all warehouses are state or federally licensed and the 
law permits loans not exceeding 75% of the current market volue of the 
products. 

Nearly 700 financial institutions have availed themselves through discounts 
of this medium of credit for agricultural purposes. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 
Springfield, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. 






New Orleans, Louisville fe s i: 
St.Paul Minn. Omaha Nebe Wick hee 
Houston, Tex. Berkeley, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 





Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent 
31 Nassau Street New York City 
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Cotton a Good Buy 


At Present Prices 


Should Reflect Expected Im- 
provement in General Business 


By I. V. SHANNON 
With Fenner & Beane 


HE cotton market had a few good 
| rallies in late August and early 
September but for the most part 
values hovered around eleven cents a 
pound for futures, while spot cotton 
brought from one to one and one-half 
cents a pound less for middling at the in- 
terior markets of the South. 

The Government’s crop forecast of Sep- 
tember 8th, was so close to that of the 
first estimate that it had only a temporary 
effect on the market. That estimate was 
22,000 bales less than the August forecast, 
and predicted a crop of 14,340,000 bales. 

The weather of the first half of Septem- 
ber was mixed and the benefits to some 
States were probably offset by equal losses 
in others. There is, therefore, less dis- 
position at the moment to look for any 
material change in the next estimate and 
more disposition to accept the last forecast 
as reflecting the crop outlook than is 
usually the case at this season. 

The weather of September and October 
is, however, almost as important in de- 
termining production as that of the Sum- 
mer months. The final yield is largely 
dependent upon the amount of fruit which 
the cotton plant puts on during September 
and the amount which reaches maturity 
in October. 

As this is written, the tendency of the 
market is to pay more attention to the 
demand from spinners and the manner in 
which the crop is marketed rather than 
to prospective changes in the supply. 

The predicted crop, plus the carry-over, 
promises a supply of about 20,400,000 
bales. This is slightly under the average 
of the past few years and would be con- 
sidered normal if trade conditions were 
normal. 

The future course of prices is probably 
more dependent upon trade conditions than 
upon anything else, as speculators and 
spinners both seem inclined to postpone 
buying ahead in large quantities until there 
are distinct signs of improvement in the 
business outlook. 


RODUCERS are turning over an un- 

usually large proportion of their crop 
to the Co-operatives this year, owing to 
the liberal advances which are being made 
to them by these associations. The Co- 
operatives are advancing between 75 and 
90 per cent. of the market value of the 
cotton turned over to them, the amount 
depending on whether the cotton goes into 
an optional or a seasonal pool. There is 
every reason to believe that the Co- 
operatives will get between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 bales of this crop, possibly even 
more, compared with about 1,300,000 bales 
of last year’s crop. 

Southern banks and merchants are aid- 
ing other producers to hold their crops 
and it is probable that the amount of cot- 
ton which is being held through the aid 


; Of banks and merchants is fully equal to 
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that turned over to the Co-operatives. In 
addition, Southern banks are making 
liberal advances to merchants to enable 
them to buy up distressed cotton at these 
low prices and to carry it without the 
necessity of hedging it. 

Hedge sales so far have been the light- 
est ever known, due to the volume of cot- 
ton which is being held by producers or 
merchants through the aid of the Co- 
operatives or the banks. The supply of 
contracts has frequently become scarce, 
because of the small volume of hedges 
coming on the market, and most of the 
recent upturns have been brought about 
by the scarcity of contracts whenever de- 
velopments induced shorts to attempt to 
cover. 

Co-operatives are offering their cotton 
to spinners all over the world on a com- 
petitive basis with the big shippers and 
exporters. Reports are in circulation that 
they have even been underselling their 
competitors. It is my understanding that 
the Co-operatives will replace all spot cot- 
ton which they sell with futures, in order 
to give producers the benefit of any ad- 
vance in prices which may accrue when 
more normal conditions prevail in the cot- 
ton market. Buying of futures under this 
plan is apt to prove a very bullish factor 
sooner or later, just as it did last Spring 
when the Farm Board demanded delivery 
of cotton on all contracts which the Co- 
operatives held. 

Should the Co-operatives pursue the 
same course. this year as there seems to 
be every reason to believe they will, their 
operations will undoubtedly result in ma- 
terially higher prices after the weight of 
the movement of the crop is over. 

The price of cotton is now too low to 
espouse the short side, owing to the prob- 
ability that hedges will be insufficient to 
allow the short seller to cover at a profit. 


| | petecnedct published figures on world 
consumption of all kinds of cotton for 
the past season show that consumption of 
foreign cotton increased 1,280,000 bales 
while consumption of American cotton 
fell off 2,053,000 bales. The net decrease 
for the season was only 673,000 bales. 

There is every reason to believe that 
current low prices for our cotton will not 
only stimulate consumption, but that they 
will very materially reduce competition 
from foreign growths. Low prices the 
world over will also reduce the acreage 
in foreign countries this season and will 
undoubtedly force a drastic curtailment in 
our acreage next year. 


World wide absorption of cotton goods 
has now reached the point where jobbers 
and retailers cannot postpone much longer 
restocking their shelves. Any improvement 
in trade conditions is certain to be the 
signal for an increase in the demand for 
contracts from the speculator and in- 
vestor and for larger purchases of spot 
cotton. Either will tend to enhance values. 

I believe that current low prices offer 
an excellent opportunity for large profits 
to the spinner or trader who will buy cot- 
ton at these prices and hold it for a time 
because of the tendency of the market to 
return to normal price conditions as soon 
as there is any improvement in business. 
There is every reason to expect such an 
outcome in the near future. 
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Enrollment 
can be made 
at once 
through the 
general offices 
of the Insti- 
tute, at 126 
Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Day and eve- 
ning lecture 
courses, given 
in the official 
lecture halls 
provided by 
the Institute, 
will be avail- 
able to in- 
vestors and 
students in 
New England. 


Are You Preparing 
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for permanent 
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HE McNee! Institute of 


Investment Education, 
Inc., established under the 
laws of Massachusetts, is 
this year able to provide 
four separate correspon- 
dence courses in practical 
stock market investment for 
the benefit of investors who 
are desirous of laying the 
foundation for permanent 
investment success. 
Hundreds of successful busi- 
ness men and women, pro- 
fessional men, bankers, 
brokers, college students 
and investors small and 
large, have already bene- 
fitted by the sound and 
practical investment educa- 
tion which the doors of the 
Institute have opened to 
them. 

These correspondence 
courses are open to men and 
women of all ages. They 
will be given under the di- 
rection of leading financial 
authorities and experts on 
the staff of the McNeel In- 
stitute. Each course will 
consume but ten weeks. No 
academic qualifications are 
necessary, no previous fi- 
nancial education or experi- 
ence is necessary, though the 
courses are as muchdesigned 
for the experienced as for 
the inexperienced investor. 
The courses will all start on 
October 15. 

The Institute studies will be 
received by enrolled 
students each week. 
Tuition fees are $25 for any 
single course. A special rate 
of $40 is being made for 
those who take two courses, 
$60 for those who take three 
courses, or $75 for the four 
courses complete. 
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Economic Sour Grapes 
British Views on World Depression and 


FORBES for 





Other Economic Topics ; 
By JOHN CARTER 


the crisis in British trade and in- 

dustry by the age-old device of 
assuring itself that everyone else is in a 
bad way. Economic misery loves company 
and there has never been occasion to dis- 
guise the fact that the entire world is pass- 
ing through an economic depression, but 
insistence that things are equally bad else- 
where is simple “defeatism,” as we said 
in the war. 

Last month, for example, British econo- 
mists were groaning over the hard luck 
for the United States in having a big 
wheat crop. Now that the drought has 
ended that danger, 
“Manchester Commercial” that the effect 
will be “a visible mark upon the trade 
balance of the U.S.A., already much 
affected by the fall in exports of raw 
cotton and manufactured goods.” “The 
American drought,” it adds, “has, how- 
ever, for the moment benefited the Aus- 
tralian and Argentine producers of wheat 
by sending up the price of the commodity.” 

The London “Times” Trade and En- 
gineering Supplement takes note of the 
depressing effect upon American industry 
of the establishment of branch factories 
abroad: 

Dr. Klein, of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, thinks that the 
manufacture of the machinery necessary 
for the branch factories and the making 
up of partly fabricated wares to be 
finished in the foreign factories will 
perhaps employ as many people as would 
the manufacture of the completed article. 


B tte ens economic opinion reflects 


It is significant that Dr. Klein says 
“perhaps.” 
Similarly, the Manchester “Guardian 


Weekly” discounts heavily the success of 
the Soviet Russian “pyatiletka”—or Five- 
Years’ Plan—which it describes as an 
“interesting economic experiment” : 


Unemployment, which was quite a 
serious problem in Russia up to last 
year, has been very sweepingly reduced, 
and an actual shortage of labor has 
made itself felt in some trades. But 
there is another side of the picture. 
The unquestionable gains registered 
have been purchased at the cost of ter- 
rific sacrifices, expressed in a definite 
lowering of the standard of living. This 
is most evident in the field of food 
supply. 


6 omar is, as usual, something immoral 
—in the eyes of British economists— 
in the spectacle of France accumulating a 
large gold reserve. Like Russia, France 
has no urgent unemployment problem; un- 
like Russia, France is now running second 
to America in its gold supply. The 
“Economist” is probably right in attribut- 
ing the flow of gold to France to “rising 
retail prices and wages—a natural recovery 
of equilibrium after the effects of infla- 
tion” The “Statist,” however, complains 
that “in Paris the money market 


it appears to the 





arrangements are surprisingly rigid and 
old-fashioned.” 

There is no short loan market as in 
London, and there is no rediscounting 
custom as in the United States. The 
last thing that a French commercial 
bank is willing to do is to take bills 
to be rediscounted by the Bank of 
France. This is in large measure due 
to the fact that the Bank of France 
transacts a large commercial banking 
business and is regarded by other French 
banks as a competitor rather than as a 
central reserve bank. 

To the London “Times,” Germany is 
simply singing in the rain, so far as eco- 
nomics are concerned: 

An attempt has been made in some 
quarters to make capital out of the fact 
that Germany’s trade figures for July 
show a marked improvement on those 
for June... . A message from Berlin, 
however, points out that there has been 
improvement in Germany’s competing 
power, and that the July figures are due 
to season causes. 


LL of these gloomy remarks, accord- 

ingly, supply a suitable frame for the 
picture of current British industrial de- 
pression. While it may not be true, as an 
article in “British Industries” asserts, that 
“The British manufacturer stands to-day 
in the Indian market on the same footing 
as his foreign competitor. He does not 
enjoy any preferential tariff’ (for some 
years British.iron and steel enjoys tariff 
preference) while this year the British 
authorities in India forced a preference 
for British cotton-goods into law, despite 
the opposition of Indian nationalists), the 
“Manchester Commercial,” speaking for 
the British cotton trade, observes that: 


Textile manufacturers in Lancashire and 
on the Continent must view with grow- 
ing alarm the heavy inroads which the 
Japanese are making into the rayon 
piece-goods trade in the Far East. In 
India, for instance, Japanese business 
in mixture fabrics exceeded 25,000,000 
yards in the last fiscal year, whereas 
three years ago it came to barely a mil- 
lion yards. 


Elsewhere in the Empire, British trade 
is meeting rebuffs. The dependably anti- 
American “Statist” rejoices that “it is 
from Canada that the United States will 
probably receive the first serious measure 
of retaliation against the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff,” but complains that “the tariff con- 
cessions which Mr. Dunning and Mr. 
Mackenzie King had offered us as a 
gesture for the ideal of Imperial economic 
unity will presumably still be available, 
but at a price” and expresses the hope 
that “Mr. Bennett will keep his protec- 
tionist zeal within the bounds of modera- 
tion and that in his endeavor to further 
the prosperity of his country through pro- 
tection he will not succeed in impoverish- 
ing it through economic isolation.” 
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HERBERT WN. CASSON’S 
Inspiring and Instructive 


BOOKS 


Creative Thinkers 


Written by a man of international 
renown in the business and financial 
world, “Creative Thinkers” will give 
you what has proven the turning 
point in many men’s lives—SELF 
DISCOVERY. Already this book 
has been given a remarkable recep- 
tion in the United States, England 
and GePOMOR 6. ccc cccescecss $2.00 


Tips For 
Traveling Salesmen 


Sales managers and salesmen will 
profit from the concrete pointers 
offered in this book. It tells you 
how to develop good will, meet an- 
tagonism, schedule one’s time, how 
to make — = — = large 
quantities by the larger business 
canes, SA Andhra inincc Rie ices lees $2.00 


Tips On Leadership 


This book presents practical pointers 
on how to win leadership. Part I 
is devoted to principles; Part II to 
personalities—a terse, brilliant analy- 
sis of how twenty-five outstanding 
leaders earned their way to the op. 


Tips On Luck 


Mr. Casson gives, among many 
others, the following precepts in find- 


ing your lucky star: Go where luck . 


is, attract favorable attention, take 
chances, play your own game, keep 
on till you win, be quick, find out, 
share your luck, keep straight..$2.00 


Making Money Happily 


This book is written in the epigram- 
matic style which makes Mr. Casson’s 
books such delightful reading. For 
your guidance he sets down twelve 
clearly defined principles which will 
help to make you really master of 
VOUl HEDIS: .0sshask cwcseunews $2.00 


How To Keep Your Money 
And Make It Earn More 


Whether you are establishing a busi- 
ness or expanding one, this book tells 
you how to make a satisfying profit. 
The twelve chapters are really twelve 
pointers to guide you safely through 
the hazards of Finance......... $2.00 


Mail This “On Approval” Order Form 


et 


B. C’ FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 10-1-30 


Gentlemen: Send me for FREE EXAMINA- 
TION the books checked below—price $2.00 
each. If dissatisfied I may return them in 
five days and owe you nothing. 

Enclosed find check for $......ccccccccces 


O Creative Thinkers Tips On Luck 

1 Tips For Traveling Making Money Happily 

_ Salesmen [| How To Keep Your 

] Tips on Leadership Money and Make it 
Earn More 
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Oil Proration Must 


Be Continued 


Future of Industry Dependent 
Upon the Control of Output 


By PAUL WAGNER 
National Petroleum News 


r YHE good statistical position in 
which the petroleum industry now 
finds itself may be translated into 

an actually satisfactory situation by con- 

tinued efforts to balance production of 
crude oil and manufacture of products with 
economic requirements. 

In September the industry had reduced 
gasoline stocks from an April peak of 55,- 
000,000 barrels to less than 39,000,000 bar- 
rels; and crude oil production is now at a 
daily rate 500,000 barrels less than at the 
same time last year. 

It has been pointed to as remarkable 
that any industry can, at present, continue 
to show an increase in consumption. The 
oil business this year has shown approxi- 
mately eight per cent. increase in gasoline 
consumption over a similar period in 1929. 
This increase is equivalent, however, to 
only about 3 1-2 per cent. overall, since 
other products were not similarly affected 
as gasoline. 

Under suggested plans of crude oil pro- 
rating practice in Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and California, plus conservative 
manufacturing of products and continued 
good consumption, it is believed possible to 
wind up 1930 with a draft on overall stocks 
of between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 bar- 
rels from their high of nearly 700,000,000 
barrels. 

Further depletion of refined oil stocks in 
the Fall and Winter months of relatively 
poor consuming demand, which may be 
brought about by continuance of conserva- 
tive crude oil charges to stills, would per- 
mit manufacturers going into 1931 with 
prospects for a good year. 


= is suggested that the industry should 
continue on its present approximate 
basis, adjusted perhaps to needs for even 
greater conservation in the months of low 
demand, for at least a year. The result 
would be to relieve the industry of the most 
burdensome part of the tremendous stocks 
of crude and products now on hand. 

Crude oil potentials of United States 
fields, and world producing territories for 
that matter, are such that a let up at any 
one point in present conservation schedules 
would serve to topple the satisfactory posi- 
tion of the industry entirely. 

Texas and New Mexico are capable, at 
maximum daily potential ratings, of sup- 
plying all American requirements of crude 
for some time to come from present de- 
veloped fields. Or, if one prefers to draw 
the example from other producing terri- 
tories, Oklahoma and California, by drill- 
ing proved but undeveloped acreage, could 
similarly provide the country’s needs. 

Only such settled producing areas as the 
Rocky Mountain states, the Appalachian 
region and the Louisiana-Arkansas terri- 
tories fail to feel the burden of over-pro- 
duction. Even in some of them, crude 
demand is such that requirements are met 
and nominal stock accretions are apparent. 
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In 1929 the gross 
income of this 
Company was 
$33,329,810 — more than three 
times what it was ten years ago 
. . - Other interesting facts about 
the almost phenomenal growth 
of this Company and the thriving 
residential and industrial area it 
serves will be found in the new 
1930 Year Book, mailed on 
request. . . . 
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Canada Raises Tariff 
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New Government Carries Out Election 


Pledges at Special Session of Parliament 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


Canada and the election to office 

of a Conservative government 
pledged to the principles of protection, 
has been followed by prompt measures 
to give effect to it. The Customs Act 
has been amended and the tariff has 
been raised. The effect is general, with- 
out any particular country being singled 
out. Inevitably, however, as Canada is 
the best customer of the United States, 
any variation in the Canadian tariff af- 
fects most vitally this country. 

The new government, of which the 
Prime Minister is Hon. Richard Ben- 
nett, has lost no time. In the election 
campaign which ended on July 28th by 
the defeat of the Liberal government, 
headed by the Hon. Mackenzie King, 
Mr. Bennett pledged himself to a num- 
ber of actions. Among them was the 
summoning of Parliament in an emerg- 
ency session to deal with the problem 
of unemployment. They have the prob- 
lem in Canada as well as in the United 
States, though not so extensive. The 
present estimate of it is under 120,000, 
with a forecast that, in winter, this fig- 
ure will be raised to 200,000. 


Tc expected has happened up in 


HE presumption was that the meas- 

ures to be taken would be in the 
form of provision of public works, in- 
itiated by the Dominion government it- 
self, and also the assistance of the prov- 
inces in like undertakings, to which the 
federal treasury would contribute. This 
surmise has been borne out and in its 
emergency session of Parliament voted 
$20,000,000 for these specific purposes. 
But it also went much further. Against 
the protests of the Liberal and Progres- 
sive parties it tackled the tariff in two 
ways, first, in strengthening the custe.ns 
act against “dumping” from outside and, 
then, by increasing the tariff on a larxe 
number of commodities. A relationship 
was established between this policy and 
the relief of unemployment. 

Canadian manufacturers were quick to 
represent that, if given more protection, 
they would be able to increase their 
domestic sales and, correspondingly, em- 
ploy more hands. Between twenty-five 
and thirty thousand additional operators 
will, it is estimated, be given work in 
these factories. The amendments made 
to the Customs Act in regard to dump- 
ing, somewhat technical in their char- 
acter, are claimed, in the language of the 
Minister of National Revenue, to “sound 
the death |nell of dumping.” It is al- 
leged that for this practice, Canada has 
been “the prize dumping ground of the 
world.” Europe took advantage of it, 
of course, but the United States was bet- 
ter placed, geographically, to do it. The 
claim was made, for example, that an 
American manufacturer of furniture, 
turning out ten thousand pieces and find- 
ing, at home, a market, for nine thou- 


sand of them, would send the remaining . 


thousand to Canada for a price practi- 
cally the equivalent of cost or less. Con- 
sequently the act has been strengthened 
in several ways, to enable the Canadian 
Customs to fix values for duty purposes 
above the actual selling price where such 
price is below the normal level of the 
prevailing market quotation. 


HE tariff increases affect almost two 

hundred items, and the average of 
increase is at least ten per cent. In sev- 
eral instances where the maximum tariff 
heretofore was 2/% it is now 45. In 
many cases the increase in the tariff rat- 
ings is accompanied by super-impost of 
20 or 25c. per pound weight, as in cloth- 
ing. Among the items affected are, steel 
and iron, combustion engines, agricul- 
tural implements, dairy machinery, kitch- 
enware, butter, eggs, clothing, electric 
appliances, blankets, woven fabrics, em- 
broideries, knitted goods, rugs and car- 
pets, boots and shoes, rubber hose and 
jewelry, fertilizers and portable engines. 
The tariff is the greatest Canadian ad- 
venture into the field of protection and 
at that, it is only a foretaste of a gen- 
eral revision next session. It is accom- 
panied by guarantees by manufacturers 
that they will not raise the price if they 
do the government proposes to remove 
the tariff. 


The experiment will be watched with 
a great deal of interest in the Dominion. 
The Liberal and Progressive parties as- 
sailed the idea that protection is a cure 
for unemployment. They and their press, 
moreover, are propagating the idea that 
the new government has played into the 
hands of private interests and availed of 
the stress of emergency in unwarrant- 
ably jumping up the tariff. The Con- 
servative government, however, was in a 
position to claim that the election gave 
them a mandate to adopt a policy of 
higher protection, and that is what they 
have done. 


 frsiobs has happened illustrates the 
fact that countries emulate one 
another. When President Hoover sum- 
moned Congress to deal with farm re- 
lief, the American manufacturers gene- 
rally insisted upon and secured an en- 
compassing revision of the tariff. Simi- 
larly, the Canadian manufacturers seized 
the occasion of the special parliamenta- 
ry session on unemployment to present 
their demands for and to secure an in- 
crease in the tariff although, as a matter 
of fact, they were invited to do so. The 
new Canadian tariff, as against the 
United States, would probably have been 
elevated, anyway, but both by the new 
Conservative government and, to some 
extent, by its Liberal predecessors in 
office, justifications for this domestic 
policy was found in Washington’s enact- 
ment of the Hawley-Smoot tariff revision 
with the obstacles it sets up to imports. 
from Canada. 
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Building Volume Disappoints 


Commercial Projects Show Decline But 


Outlook for Residential Work Is Good 
By FRANK E. PERLEY 


broad revival in residential ‘con- 

struction must develop soon if the 
building industry is to recover, before 
the current year ends, any considerable 
part of the ground lost from January 1 
to the end of August. The loss in total 
construction volume during the first 
eight months of 1930 cannot be offset 
either by commercial construction or 
public works projects which are likely 
to be started this fall. 


In Forses last month this writer 
emphasized the fact that the construc- 
tion industry had been doing well this 
year in comparison with most businesses 
in other lines, and so it has. A few 
weeks ago all but the most pessimistic 
of the construction leaders felt that an 
upward swing in activity would be seen 
right after Labor Day. Their belief at 
that time was that August would make 
a good showing and that an encourag- 
ing revival in the early days of Sep- 
tember would signalize the end of the 
1930 slump. 


Developments during August, how- 
ever, proved decidedly disappointing, 
and thus far in September little reason 
for new hope has been discerned. As 
was the case in earlier months, a large 
volume of construction continues under 
way, but the totals are falling consider- 
ably below what had been anticipated 
only a few weeks ago. 


[I IS fast becoming apparent that a 


HE August construction figures 

probably brought some satisfaction 
to the pessimists in the industry who, 
having predicted continued lack of 
activity, would rather be right in their 
predictions than to be busy in their 
business. Building statistics compiled 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation and the 
Engineering News-Record indicate un- 
mistakably that the industry made a 
poor showing for the month. 


Construction contracts awarded in 
the entire United States during August 
represented only about $380,000,000 in 
dollar volume, as against $535,000,000 in 
August, 1929, $570,000,000 in 1928, and 


$600,000,000 in 1927. While no one 
expected that this year’s total for 
August would come anywhere near the 
figures for 1929, 1928 or 1927, no such 
decrease as is shown was looked for. 
Most surprising is it that the August 
total failed to equal even the July total 
for this year. 

In speculating on the 1930 prospects, 
the statistics for the first eight months 
must be given candid consideration. 
These statistics show that the monthly 
decrease in construction which started 
last January continues unchecked. The 
recession in activity which developed in 
New York, Chicago and other important 
centres early in the year was partially 
offset by unusual activity in other sec- 
tions of the country during the first six 
or seven months of the year. But that 
helpful factor seems now to have disap- 
peared. Most recent reports from New 
England show lessened activity in that 
section as compared with a year ago, 
and the same thing is true of the 
Middle Atlantic States, the Mid-West, 
the Southern States and Michigan, Wis- 
consin and the Dakotas. A heavy slump 
was shown in Chicago and in states 
adjacent to it. In fact, the only section 
of the United States which revealed 
more August activity than a year ago 
has Kansas City as its centre. 


ONSTRUCTION of public buildings 

and public utility projects continues 
to form an important part of the work 
under way. These classes of construc- 
tion have gone ahead of last year’s 
totals for months past, but in aggregate 
volume far from sufficient to offset the 
loss in private construction. It is appa- 
rent that public projects are being car- 
ried forward as rapidly as Federal, 
State and Municipal appropriations will 
warrant. So, too, are public utility 
corporations making extensions and im- 
provements as fast as possible. The 
weak spot in the situation is private 
construction. No marked improvement 
can be expected until commercial or 
residential building goes ahead in 
larger volume. 
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When evening comes, and 
your body is tired and your 
nerves are frayed, it’s a real 
comfort to get back to your 
Statlerroom and your own easy 
chair where you can relax with 
a book from the Statler library. 

In addition, you have your 
own private bath — radio re- 
ception —a_ luxurious bed 
with a soft, inner-spring hair 
mattress and a bed-head lamp 
—full length mirror — cir- 
culating ice water — and, in 
the morning, a newspaper 
under your door. 

You can be sure of these 
comforts in every Statler — 
and sure, also, of service by 
employees who are /rained, 
courteous and_ helpful — of 
fair, fixed rates posted in every 
room — and your satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[ Hote! Pennsylvania \ 
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An investment in Cities 


— Service is an investment 


in more than 125 public 
utility, natural gas and 
petroleum companies 


Public Utilities Boost 


Cities Service 
Earnings 


Earnings from such impor- 
tant public utility subsidi- 
aries as The Ohio Public 
Service Company, Public 
Service Company of Colo- 
rado, The Empire District 
Electric Company and The 
Toledo Edison Company 
contribute to the prosperity 
of Cities Service Company. 


You can share in these 
earnings together with 
earnings from the organiza- 
tion’s widespread petroleum 
and natural gas interests, 
by investing in Cities Ser- 
vice Common stock. 


Mail the Coupon 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me tull information about Cities 
Service Common Stock. 


RENN ca chaepenenséekdis0500sd0 eoeses 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Position Continues to Improve and Long- 
Pull Purchases May Be Continued On Scale Down 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


writer, published in the September Ist 

issue, we took a more optimistic atti- 
tude toward the market for the long pull. 
Readers may recall that we gave the criti- 
cal points in our own above average and 
two other stock market averages which, if 
broken on the up-side, would be signally 
encouraging for reversal of the stock mar- 
ket trend from the long bear market into 
a new upward trend. 

A little before the middle of September 
all three of these averages had given the 
bullish signal, even though by only a small 
margin. Thereafter prices again reacted, 
which has not only been normal but quite 
in line with our wishes. In the September 
lst issue, while more confident of the long- 
pull future, we suggested just such a re- 
action as has occurred. The important 
point, however, is not so much the current 
reaction as the generally more favorable 
picture which technical factors have pre- 
sented in the past month. 

Regular readers of this column probably 
know by now that the writer is more inter- 
ested in letting the market itself declare 
its future course through technical action 
than in trying to pick the turning points 
by fundamentals of business, money rates, 
cycles, etc. Such fundamentals are ex- 
tremely important but they serve merely 
to forecast the next direction of stock 
movement rather than the approximate 
time when the turn will come. 


| N the last stock market review by this 


OR about a year and a half before the 
Panic of 1929 we warned that funda- 
mentals were unfavorable and that the 
next big long-pull movement would be 
downward. It was not until last Summer, 
however, that technical action of the mar- 
ket itself signalled the declines of late 
in 1929. , 
Now the picture is reversed. Funda- 
mentals have been favorable for some time 
and, under our policy of prefering to be 
too early rather than too late in advice on 
long-pull movements, we have for several 
months been allowing the gradual accumu- 
lation of stocks on a scale down. Fun- 


damentals have been indicating that the 
next big movement for the long pull will 
be upward. 

It now remains for technical indications 
to signal the approximate time of that up- 
ward turn just as they signalled the time 
of the downward turn a year ago. “Trade 
authorities” have been optimistic and 
urging the end of the depression almost 
since it started. Personally, we have pre- 
ferred to wait until technical factors 
should confirm the fundamental factors 
before advising the general purchase of 
stocks. 


ITHOUT becoming too bullish, and 

always with our reservations that 
technical action is never infallible, we feel 
that the market itself has, during the past 
month, given some encouraging  sig- 
nals that the course of stock prices is 
gradually rounding the bottom turn—that 
we may quite possibly be moving from the 
long downward trend into a new and 
upward trend in security prices. 

This does not mean that the market is 
getting ready for any spectacular bull 
movement. There will almost certainly be 
some further shake-outs and it may be 
some time before the upward trend becomes 
well defined. 

We would restrain ourselves, therefore, 
from becoming overly optimistic. As a 
further safeguard for readers between 
issues of ForBES we may say that our 
favorable picture might be spoiled and our 
present feelings proved wrong if the de- 
cline which is in progress as this is written 
should carry the averages below the June 
lows of this year. 


\ E think the decline will be stemmed 
above those levels, however, and in 
summary we feel that readers may take 
a more favorable attitude toward the long- 
pull future of the market. There is still 


no hurry about loading up with stocks but 
a more confident purchase policy seems 
justified in strong issues and from a long- 
pull standpoint. 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1930. 
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“I Had a Headache 


every day at three o’clock” 


“I listened to them all... 

"John, buy Steel; I hear it’s good for ten 
points!...’ 

* *They say that the coppers are going to be the 
next to advance...’ 

‘Sell XYZ short if you want to make some 
real money...’ 

“My weakness, and cause for serious trading 
losses, was that I listened to every board room 
acquaintance, tipster and rumor-monger. My 
head fairly whirled as I listened to them all. 

“Each one seemed to have inside informa- 
tion ...so1 thought. I didn’t realize, until I 
had lost heavily, that the successful investor 
or trader never heeds the tips, rumors and in- 
sidiously-planted propaganda.” 


Can YOU add to eg income by conserva- 
1 


tive buying and selling of common stocks in 
accordance with Wetsel advices? . . . and avoid 
the inevitable doom of haphazard trading? | 
If you do not expect us to be always right; 
if you, yourself, will work with us... even 
when your own judgment doesn’t agree; if you 
will not become overextended and will plan 


your commitments uniformly in accordance 
with sound business practice ... we believe that 
over a reasonable period (say, six months to a 
year) you will be handsomely repaid in profits. 

At least, we urgently suggest that you inves- 
tigate the record of this Bureau. Whether you 
subscribe to its service is entirely for you to 
decide. Without obligation, we shall be glad 
to mail you copies of our bulletins for the 
NEXT THREE WEEKS. These will be future 
advices ... not ones which we KNOW have 
been right! 

Also, we will send a folder recently printed, 
“Forecasting Important Turns in the Market”, 
in which you will find definite proof of our 
accuracy during the breaks of October, Novem- 
ber and December of Jast year, and May, June 
and August of this year. You will even be in- 
formed of one turn which we missed. 

NOW is the time to make your plans for the 
next profitable cycle of stock prices. 

Mail the coupon today. Read ‘Market Action’’, the 
weekly bulletin forecasting the profitable intermediate 
swings of stock prices; and ‘Investment Outlook”’, issued 


twice monthly and devoted to the major, longer-term 
investments. Then, after three weeks, judge for yourself! 


THREE FUTURE ISSUES 
OF WETSEL BULLETINS 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 


Counselors to Investors 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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How sick 
Is the 


MOTOR 
INDUSTRY 


I 


HE WELFARE of every 
tenth worker in the United 
States and the welfare of 
his dependents is vitally relat- 
ed to the automobile industry. 


what are its 

immediate 

prospects for 
recovery ? 


When this- giant industry is ill, it: 
_ close relationship to dozens of 
other industries means that a great 
percentage of Americans are pro- 
foundly affected. 


We have just concluded an ap- 
praisal of the experience of the 
motor industry for the first six 
months of 1930, and have estimated 
its future prospects, based on 
known facts and figures. 


Our Special Report No. A-285 
covering this subject, illustrated with 
significant charts, is now ready and 
may be had upon request. 


The Coupon Brings This Interesting Report 
* | by Return Mail 


BROOKMIRE 


Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send me your Special Report No. A-285 covering the 
Motor Industry for the first half of 1930, and giving 
your estimate of its future prospects. 


Name 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write “me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
* Rochester, N. Y. 


\773F Garson Avenue 
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War DS iret 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


ica is the world’s largest manufac- 

turer of paperboard, paperboard ship- 
ping containers, boxes and cartons. The 
output of this industry over the last eight 
years has practically doubled. This com- 
pany is the largest unit in the industry. 

It has a funded debt of a little less than 
$9,500,000, a preferred stock issue of 
$1,800,000, a class “A” issue of 380,000 
shares and a class “B” issue of 583,000. 
In the year ending June 30, 1930, $2.70 
per share was earned on the class “A” 
stock against $1.20 regular dividend re- 
quirements. 

This stock is really a participating pre- 
ferred of $20 per value. After the “A” 
stock receives $1.20 the “B’”. receives 60 
cents and any further distribution is made 
in like proportion. The 1930 earnings 
were over twice the 1929 and about 15 
per cent. better than the average for the 
last four years. 

With the prospect of the industry and 
the position of the company in the in- 
dustry over a period of years this stock 
should become increasingly valuable due 
to larger dividend payments. 


[is Container Corporation of Amer- 


T is the general feeling in the auto 

trade that autos are being used up at 
a faster rate than new ones are being sold 
and that many cars are being used today 
which would not be in use were it not for 
the present business and employment situa- 
tion. A change in this situation should 
result in a proportionate improvement in 
the sales of autos. 

It seems to the writer that 1931 will 
witness that change. He has several times 
‘recommended General Motors below its 
present selling price and he now wishes 
to add Hupp. As in most companies 
Hupp’s sales have exceeded production 
this year. Several significant facts are 
worthy of consideration here which apply 
to Hupp as well as the other companies 
in the industry. During the four months 
ended April 30 there was a decrease of 
20.9 per cent. in passenger car registrations 
in the United States, while Hupp ship- 
ments dropped from 25,000 in the first half 
of 1929 to 16,698 in the first half of 1930. 

The second point is that on June 7, 1930 
Hupp cars in the hands of dealers 
amounted to 6,914 against 8,581 on De- 
cember 31, 1929. The company has in- 
creased their distributions approximately 
7 per cent. since the first of the year. The 
greatly reduced number of shipments re- 
sulted in a net of 34 cents per share the 
first half of 1930 as against $1.88 per 
share the first half of 1929. This is on a 
capitalization of 1,512,091 shares. 

The company has no bonds or preferred 
stock. Its current liabilities as* of June 
30 were $5,130,000 which was approxi- 





mately equal to the cash on hand. In addi- 
tion, the company had $6,200,000 in Gov- 
ernment’ bonds or about four years divi- 
dend requirements. Its accounts receiv- 
able were $1,413,000 and its inventories 
$7,589,000. The per share equity of the 
common stock as of the same date was 
$22.13. The company appears able to 
weather any reasonable amount of de- 
pression and to bein a position to benefit 
when the improvement comes. | 


HE Continental Oil Company is an 
outgrowth of the Marland Oil Com- 
pany, the Continental Oil Company of 
Maine and the Prudential Refining Com- 
pany. The company is a Delaware com- 
pany. It has a funded debt amounting to 
$29,000,000 and 4,743,103 shares of com- 
mon stock. It had a book value as of 
June 30 of $32.71 per share. The com- 
pany is a complete unit in the oil business. 
The first half of 1930 it earned 56 cents 
a share as against 46 cents a share the 
first half of 1929. It has an exception- 
ally strong current position with nearly 
$55,000,000 of current assets against $6,- 
000,000 of current liabiilties 
The company’s ability to show approxi- 
mately a 20 per cent. increase in net for 
the first half of 1930 over the same period 
in 1929 gives basis for the belief that with 
any improvement in the oil business a 
higher price for its stock will be justified. 
In the last few weeks the rapid de- 
crease in crude production and supplies 
of gasoline holds considerable hope that 
such is the prospect. Whether or not this 
is so Continental Oil appears reasonably 
priced. 


er those who wish to take a greater 
risk in the present market, a mod- 
erate commitment in American Brown 
Boveri might be profitable. It must be 
viewed as a pure speculation, however, for 
the stock is even now selling at a rela- 
tively high price when compared with 
current earnings and the company does 
not have a very steady or dependable earn: 
ing record in the -past. 

A small capitalization makes for fairly 

rapid changes in the picture, however, and 
the company now has some big jobs on 
its books which should increase earnings 
for the rest of this year and for several 
years to come. Further, the Government 
is understood to be taking bids on two 
new aircraft carriers for the Navy. Brown 
Boveri built those now in service and 
stands a good chance of doing something 
on the new ones. 
The common stock pays no. dividend but 
its technical position in the market has 
been improving. At current prices around 
17 it cannot be considered a strong in- 
vestment but seems to offer satisfactory 
prospects from a speculative standpoint. 
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THE same conserva- 
tive managementot | 


Abbey é Kirk 


_ which has existed 
tor fifty-seven years 
is still perpetuated 
by the third genera- 
tion of its founders. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
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How Depression Affects Railroads 


T is necessary to study more statis- 
| tics than those regarding gross earn- 

ings, total operating expenses and 
net operating income to ascertain’ what 
is occurring on the railways during the 
present period of depression. Month 
after month the railways are reporting 
net operating income averaging about 
33 per cent. less than that earned last 
year, and yielding a return at the an- 
nual rate of about 3.65 per cent. on 
their property investment. These re- 
sults look bad enough, but when the 
reductions of maintenance expenditures 
by which they are being largely secured 
are considered the net results being ob- 
tained appear much worse. 

The decline in total earnings steadily 
increased from 7.4 per cent. in January 
to 18.2 per cent. in July, and. averaged 
13.2 per‘ cent. for the entire seven 


months. The reduction of operating ex- 


Lower Earnings Result in Post- 
ponement of Needed Expenditures 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


penses increased from 3.6 per cent. in 
January to 14.8 per cent. in July, and 
averaged 8.9 per cent. for the entire 


period. The reductions of both earn-: 


ings and expenses on all the large 
groups of railways, Eastern, Western 
and Southern, during the first seven 
months of the year were relatively al- 
most exactly the same. 

A reduction of “transportation” ex- 
penses usually is-a real saving. A re- 
duction of “maintenance’ of ' way” or 
“maintenance of equipment” expenses, 





when it becomes too large, is obviously 
a result of the postponement of needed 
expenditures. The -reduction of. main- 
tenance of way expenses increased from 
6 per cent. in January to almost 22 per 
cent. in July, and the reduction of main- 
tenance of equipment expenses from 


about 4% per cent. in January to over . 


18 per cent. in July. The expenditures 
made for maintenance of way in June 


and July were the smallest since 1918, © 


and the expenditures for maintenance 


of equipment were the smallest since : 


1917. The total number. of employees 
in June, was 172,000 less than in June, 
1929, and 217,500 less than the average 


for June during the preceding five years. | 

For several years the railways have » 
. been making relatively large expendi- * 
tures for maintenance, especially. snetin-| 


tenance of ‘way; ‘ and ‘these, together 


with the large capital expenditures ; 
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The Insurance Business 


Must Go On 


EGARDLESS of what may happen to indi- 


" vidual companies, the insurance business 
must go on. Likewise it must continue to grow. 
Y This is because its continuance on a sound basis 1s 


of such tremendous importance to every single 
person in the country. 


The portfolio of Insuranshares Corporatian of 
Delaware, an investment company specializing 
in insurance stocks, contains securities which 
represent a cross section of the strongest and 
U fastest growing companies in the business. 


Send for our new booklet 
giving full information. 


-INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK. 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 


Chicago 



































The Heart of Canada 


If you are interested in the many advantages 
which this territory offers the manufacturer 
interested in Canadian, British Empire and 
world markets, you should read our booklet, 
“Industry’s New Magnet,” which is sent on 
request. 


Department of Development 
The Shawinigan Water & Power Cumpeny 


Power Building « Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES | 


EADERS of “Forbes” may consult the Inquiry Depart- 

ment for information and opinions concerning invest- 

' ments. The fee is $2 for each security, or $5 for three. 
Letters should be addressed to 






. feet Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE - 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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inade for permanent improvements, put 
their properties in the best condition 
ever known. The properties of most 
lines can stand for some time without 
obvious deterioration the extreme pol- 
icy of retrenchment now being so gen- 
erally followed. When, however, as 
was the case in July, the transporta- 
tion expenses show a reduction of less 
than 12 per cent., while their total 
maintenance expenses show a reduction 
of about 20 per cent., it is plain that 
such retrenchments in maintenance as 
are now being made could not long be 
continued without serious deterioration 
of the properties. 

It is doubtful if there is any other 
industry that is suffering as much from 
the effects of the depression as the 
railroad industry. Other industries 
show relatively as large reductions in 
the net return earned by them, but 
most of these other industries earned 
relatively larger returns when business 
was good. There are some indications 
that the decline in freight business dur- 
ing the last one-third of the year will 
be relatively less than it was in the 
second one-third of the year, but freight 
business will have to improve consid- 
erably if the railways are not to report 
for the entire year the worst financial 
results since 1921. 


New Investment Trust 


EVERAL innovations in fixed trust 

operations are embodied in the make- 
up of the All-American Investors Corpora- 
tion, a new fixed investment trust based 
upon shares of forty leading railroad, 
utility and industrial corporations, forma- 
tion of which was announced by Ross, 
Pratt & Batty, Inc., who will act as gen- 
eral distributors for its securities. 

An initial offering of the company’s 
trust shares, cumulative Series A, will be 
made soon at the market price of approxi- 
mately 12 1-8. 

An unusual feature in the trust’s make- 
up is the provision for elimination of 
stocks in the portfolio on the basis of de- 
clining earnings without waiting for divi- 
dends to be passed. Under this provision 
the triist may dispose of the shares of any 
company whose annual earnings fail to 
equal its average five-year earnings. Since 
no substitutions are permitted, except in 
the case of merger or reorganization, cash 
proceeds from eliminations are returned to 
stockholders. 


U. S. Exports Encouraging 
| pocaonaerye ey HOOVER recently an- 
nounced that total imports of merchan- 
dise in August were estimated at $217,- 
000,000 and exports $300,000,000, an in- 
crease in exports of approximately $38,- 
000,000 over July. 

Imports declined about $3,000,000. 

The report contained a study which was 
to determine whether the decrease in vol- 
ume of the foreign trade was due to fall- 
ing prices as distinguished from actual 
quantities. 

During the first seven months of the 
current year, exports have decreased about 
20 per cent. in quantity and imports about 
5 per cent. indicating that the buying pow- 
er has held up much better than that of 
foreign countries. 






















OCTOBER 1, 


Forbes Stock 








Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1929 
No 762 $38 $7.75 
No 2,178 86 12.60 
No 1,256 30 3.79 
25 2,474 55 8.02 
No 600 130 1.03¢ 
No 770 82 5.40 
No 1,830 66 10.02 
100 450 138 8.39 
100 13,480 128 12.57 
100 400 109 Nil 
50 8826 61 7.83 
No 3,577 24 ae 
25 ~~ 2,000 32 0.412 
No 600 33 3.492 
100 2,417 254 22.70 
100 813 223 14.47 
25 2,682 54 6.20 
No 173 83 21.23” 
100 2,560 136 10.31 
25 oor 28 3.25 
No 3,202 144 11.01 
25 4, 164 24 5.50 
No 770 69 6.528 
No 736 94 7.54 
No 252 42 5.78 
No 5,000 7 2.34 
No 977 52 6.38¢ 
No 511 14 5.55” 
No 190 6 . 5.86 
No 1,123 53 4.21 
25 7,661 41 4.32 
No 1,174 131 0.95 
No 362 31 2.56 
No 4,470 26 4.94 
No 1,000 12 10.25 
100 341 118 6.43 
No 11,610 18 312 
No 1,037 26 4.34 
No 11,451 56 4.75 
No __1,725 43 5.02 
No 2,112 12 0.338 
No 4,777 32 1.90 
2). 2000 34 5.49 
100 550 154 11.66 
10 1,000 32 0.65* 
No 6,555 10 Nil 
No 513 61 3.348 
100 516 217 15.29 
50 1,694 98 7.90 
20 10,339 31 6.99 
No _ 1,800 27 2.98 
100 1,511 134 6.03 
No 100 68 1.95 
No 730 18 5.60? 
No 413 74 4.71 
No 28,846 12 2.24 
No 5,347 11 3.68 
10 43,500 18 5.44 
No 358 32 8.25 
No 2,205 23 6.16 
No 1,054 51 4.85 
No 1,371 42 10.23 
No _ 1,727 8 Nil 
100 2,491 163 10.28 
No 198 116 5.93 
100 400 ‘11 4.96 
No 1,597 37 7.26 
10 1,502 24 2.35 
100 1,354 161 9.14 
100 su 112 8.598 
No 638 33 11.93 
No 4,409 53 7.11 
No 13,758 9 1.47 
No 996 17 Nil 
No 5,844 25 3.03 


“Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
Novemher 30. 
common stock. 


(zg) Year ended June 30. 


1930 


Earns, 1930 
m=months 


$3.64, 6 m 
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Nil, 6 m 
1.04, 6 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(i) Year ended August 31. 


(q) Refore charges for depletion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 








(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

: Rate 
Ait REGUCHOR. . ...... 50.2.0 cece $3 
Allied Chemical............ 6 
Allis Ghalmees: <....< 024.2% 3 
POPCORN: COBB. oon ia bs cs css 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 6 
Amer. Locomotive.......... 4 
Amer. Smeiting & Refin.... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 
Amer: WOGIER. .. 66s i acdsee 
Anaconda Copper.......... 3.50 
Andes Copper............4+ 1.50 
Armour of Til, “A”......26 3 
Assoc. Dry Goods.......... 2.50 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 
Atlantic ‘Coast eee 10a 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 7 
pewter) | bee. cea are 2 
Bethlehem Steel............ 6 
Borden Company........... 3 
Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 
Brook. Union -Gas......... 5 
FRED TSUN ss 56d o:0:b:0 0% 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 
California Packing.. 4 
Canada Dry Ginger ‘Ale.. 5 
Celotex Gompany.... . o.....650 
Certo Ge Fase. «60 ..s64006 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs Company........... 2.40 
Ce 3 
Oe oan ere 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2 
Columbia Gas & Elec....... 2 
Commercial Credit......... 2 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Can............ 2.50 
Continental Motors......... .. 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 
Corn Prods. Refining........ 4a 
Crucible: S600). s...cis.c dca se By 
Cuban American Sugar..... .. 
Curtiss~WPignt —. oo. sec. cco. 2s 
Davison. Cheucal.......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
CEE sha cat awsalce 5 oh0hcs 
Poundation Co... 6: .c.cesa ss 
Freeport Texas............ 4 
General Asphalt............ 4 
General Electric............ 1.60 
General FOOGS......0:.6s600000 3 
General Motors............ 3 
General Railway Signal..... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 5u 
ET SRE TRE | RI Sea sec 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 5 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 
Great Northern Pfd...... 5 
"AGREE FOUN UMass cee Sie 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor:.......... 45 3 
ett glo Aa oa 
Illinois Central............. 7 
Irterboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine...... 6u 
Int; Harvester. ........6.... 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 
Bis RN, PE asia 853 ce 2 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(r) 10% in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. 





(k) Vear ended Septemher 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Guide 








Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


Price Range 


223- 22; 20-29 
355- 65; '24-'29 
200- 26; *20-'29* 
185- 39; *27-'29 
116- 75; ’25-'29 
145- 65; ’23-’29 
293- 43; °22-"29* 
96- 36; ’22-'29 
310-114; °22-29 
166- 6;.'20-'29 
175- 28; °24-29* 
68- 30; '28-'29 
27- 5; '25-'29 
; '25-'29 
; '24-"29 
; °22-’29 
; 23-29" 
; °28-29 
; 2329 
; °22-'29 
; 23-29 
; °25~29* 
; '23-’29 
; '24-'29 
29; *26-"29 
249. 29; °25-'29* 


. 85- 60; ’26-’29 
99- 32; ’26-’29 
86- 31; ’26-’29 
120- 23; ’20-~29 
280- 54; ’22-~29"' 
45- 3; ’22-’29 
76- 32; ’24-’29 
141- 26; ’25-’29 
181- 41; ’22-’29* 
; ’20-’29 
s °26-’29* 


60- 7; 
30- 6; 
81- 21; 
230- 93; ’20-’29 
173-108; ’22-’29 
503- 80; ’22-’29* 


87- 15; °25-’29 
94- 10; ’23-’29 


184- 13; ’23-’29 
109- 20; ’26-’29 


97- 23; ’20-’29 
403- 79; ’26-’29* 
137- 35; ’26-’29* 
282- 33; ’25-’29* 
153- 60; ’25-’29 
143- 80; ’27-29 
109- 17; ’20-’29 
155- 45; ’27-’29 
61- 7; °25~29 
128- 50; ’22-’29 
96- 40; ’25-’29 


74- 20; ’24-’29 
140- 19; ’22-’29 
84- 9; ’20-’29 


154-113; ’26-’29 
62- 9; ’22-29 
255- 83; ’24-’29 
395- 65; ’20-’29* 
270- 24; ’25-29 
92- 20; ’2N-’29 
201- 53; 23-29 


*20-’29* 


High Low 


15634-103%4 
343-232 
68 - 48% 
156%4 108% 
8214- 42 
105 - 39 
791%4- 53 
69%- 47 
274% 200% 
20%- 7% 
B1li4Z- 44i4 
37%4- 18 
8%- 4% 
5014- 28 
24214-194 
175%4-138 
513%- 30% 
‘26334- 91 


rel 96% 
- 20% 


77'%2- 60% 
al ee 


6836. 40% 
51%- 44% 
a en 
67¥%- 48 
43 - 24 
19134-133%4 
77 - 36% 
87 - 55 
4034- 23% 


153 -110% 
145%4- 953% 
103%4- 49% 
633%4- 35% 
2834- 10 
55%4- 37 


71%- 385% 
95%- 


583%- 41 
627%- 25% 
265%- 12% 


13634-109 

3914- 20% 
1971%%-152%4 
11534- 72 

4434- 20% 
31%- 14% 
77H%- 39% 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
u) Plus 5% in 





*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 
Par Shares Value 1929 m=months 
No 1,180 $106 $1.03« $1.78, 9 m 
No 9,370 31 ee 0” ae ewe 
No 826 1 Nil* Lee fi 
10 = 5,518 20 2.68 1.19, 6 m 
No _ 1,726 30 3.64 ae 
50 1,210 101 6.08 0.69, 6 m 
25 ~=—«1,754 33 7.82 cea 
No 1,364 38 7.913 5.56, 7 m 
25 500 40 i ee 
No _ 1,909 20 1 Core 
No 755 73 9.05 2.49, 6m 
No _ 1,304 35 6.86° 6.70» 
No _ 1,899 47 4.09 1.45,6 m 
No 809 111 5.10 Nil, 6 m 
100 828 124 10.42 0.67, 6 m 
No ‘4,621 33 1 a 
No 2,730 20 6.60" 1.36, 6 m 
10 5,524 19 3.01 0.70, 3 m 
No 717—s :10 Aaa en ee 
No _ 1,190 29 7.01 1.42, 6m 
No _ 5,160 16 4.04 2.16, 6 m 
100 310 =181 25.49 mee 
No — 5,431 20 ZaAd a+ 
100 4,994 165 16.89 4.63, 6 m 
100 337-214 15.50 Nil, 6 m 
100 1,571 124 11.73 3.06, 6 m 
100 1,407 216 29.06 10:15, 6 m 
No 5,576 30 -4.81 4.88, 12 m 
100 2,480 179 a ore 
25 3,195 25 ee ee 
No 15,000 5 1.68! 0.37, 6 m 
50 2,422 65° 2.92 Ee 
No _ 2,685 36 5.39 2.98, 6 m 
50 11,233 93° 8.82 2.31, 6m 
100 450 162 13.93 1.07, 6 m 
No |. 2,593 39 5.19 1.38, 6°m 
No 390 72 1.83 ae 
No 5,368 31 0) ee ee 
No = 3,874 86 523 2.54, 6 m 
‘No 6,526 6 1.58 Nil, 6 m 
50 ~~ 1,400 91 908. eens 
No _ 1,335 6 2.60" 3.514 
10 ~#2,000 16 Ot. “rxeee- 
No 1,985 51 5.508 Nil, 6 m 
100 654 120 11.82 1.21,6m 
No 4,637 40 6.62 Se 
No _ 5,500 50 2.82 0.46, 9 m 
100 100 191 1.07 eee 
100 3,723 168 12.74 “ 
100 §=1,298 =193 11.65 36, 6 m 
No 12,652 7 A Sas 0.57, 6 m 
--No | 2,163 35. 37° 6.59 6.41, 12 m 
No 13,016 46 3.63 ne 
“2 25, 400 45 4.75 Seer 
- 25 17,809 31 2.23 sacs 
10 1,299 24 5.37 1.17, 6 m 
No 1 ‘060 50 5.33 1.03, 6 m 
25 9,850 45 re 
No 2,540 11 6.40 2.93, 6m 
No 2,402 20 6.20 2.54, 6°m 
20 S201: i ir ay 
No 697 35 10.11. 3.22, 6 m 
25 4,174 43 3.56 1.20, 6 m 
100 2,222 193 20.36 opts ays 
No 1,835 9 4.02 0.86, 6 m 
No 2,925 78 6.78 3.45, 6.m 
20 600 _. 45 2.74 1.76, 6 m 
No a73 12 12.63 1.48, 6 m 
No 397 22 Nil Nil, 6 m 
No 995 63 3.48* 3.41, 6 m 
‘No 1,464 44 Nil Nil, 6 m 
100 8570 204 21.19 6.46, 6 m 
100 667 ~=160 5.68 Nil, 6 m 
No © 2,627 18 6.333 3.67, 6 m 
100 1,024 198 15.13 4.23, 6 m 
No 3,172 20 2.78 1.26, 6 m 
50 2,589 87 10.15 3.13, 6 m 
50 800 55 3.59 1.31, 6 m 
5 3,000 19 Nil Nil, 6 m 
10 9,750 16 S06 2 whee 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j). Year ended August 31. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common 





stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


Div. Long Term 

Rate Price Range 
Kelvinator Corp... s 0.0%; 91- 5; ’26-’29 
Kennecott Copper ......... $2 156- 14; ’20-’29 
PGISISE PRAGHIO. 6 56.0 6.000.008. wes 96- 3: *26-’29 
SS 1.60 92- 28; ’26-’29 
Krower Grocery. o..650566% lu 145- 35; ’24-’29* 
Lit VAN CY 2 oieik acs .0-0.0-5:008 3.50 127- 40; ’22-’29 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’29 
[Bg a Sa ee 3 85- 14; °23-’29 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 178- 35; ’24-’29* 
LOFimatd TODACCO. «.si6:i0siase se 47- 14; ’24-’29 
Mack Truck............... 6 242- 25; ’20-’29 
COO Si. Oe rare Aa 3au 382- 70; ’25-’29* 
Mid-Continent Pet......... Zz 62- 22; ’20-’29 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas :.... 2 66- 7; ’22-’29 
NEIGHOMT FACING. .2..06s0c05 a2 101- 8; ’22-’29 
Montgomery Ward......... 3 400- 42; ’26-’29 
SS re 4 119- 52; ’26-’29 
National Biscuit............ 2.80 237- 38; ’23-’29* 
Nat; Teties FIC6B.......00000. 0% 250- 9; ’23-’29 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 4a 149- 37; ’26-’29 
Nat. Dairy Products...:... 2t 134- 30; ’24-’29 
BE Bi ods sicnsacisas 5 210- 63; ’20-’29* 
Nat. Power & Light........ 1 72- 17; ’26-’29 
New York Central... ...... 8 257-117; ’26-’29 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 241- 67; ’23-’29 | 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 6 133- 14; ’24-’29 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123 ; ’25-’29 
North American........... 10r 187- 42; ’26-’29 
Northern Pacific........... 5 119- -50; ’22-’29 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... Z 137- 31; ’23-’29* 
Packard Motors........... 1 163- 10; ’22-’29* 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.:.... 96- 38; ’22-’29 
Paramount Publix....... ae | 154- 35; ’20-’29 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 110- 33; ’22-’29 
Pere Marquette...........0 7.50a 260- 67: ’26-’29 
Phillips Petroleum ........ Z 170- 16; ’20-’29 
Pressed Steel Car........... .. 80-- 6; ’26-’29* 
Public Service of N. J...... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’29 
Pullman, Incorporated....... 4 200- 73; ’21-’29 
Radio Corporation: .......... ..: 0 420- 26; ’24-’29* 
ERR ARR MRI ssa 1c fares Rice zc arssaiandss 4 148- 52; ’22-’29 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... 1.60 58- 20; ’27-’29 
PREG WEDIOTG). 5.5.5 :0)4.0.4564.0.0:0-0000 0.80 35- 10; ’22-’29 
Republic Steel. .......... 0+ 4 146- 40; ’22-’29* 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8 134- 19; ’24-’29 
Sears MOEDUCK. ..cccs.cccsiens 2.50t 198- 51; ’27-’29 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 46- 15; ’22-’29 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 144- 21; *20-’29 
Southern Pace. .s4-0..0 6 158- :78; ’22-’29 
Southern Railway......... 8 165+ 17: ”22-’29 
Standard Brands... é.00:....+:< 1.50 89- 20; ’26-’29;:- 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 244- 40; ’25-’29 
Standard Oil of California.. 2.50 .82- 51; ’26-’29 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 2a 83- 31; ’22-’29 
Standard Oil of New York. 1.60 48- 30; ’24-’29 
Stewart-Warner ........... 2 126- 21; ’20-’29 
Studebaker Corp........... 3 98- 30; ’24-’29 
Texas Corporation......... 3 75- 45; ’26-’29 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 85-° 39; ’26-’29 
Timken Roller Bearing... . 3 154-. 29; ’22-’29* 
Tobacco Products......:<40..0 0 118- 1; ’22-’29* 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 5 182- 76; ’23-’29* 
Union Oil of California.. 2v 59- 35; ’24-’29 
Union Pacihe......06..664. + 0 298-126; ’24-’29 
United Aircraft & Transport ses 162- 31; 1929 
[GP Ee ss ee 4 159- 98; ’26-’29 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 300- 12; ’22-’29* 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 244- 37; ’22-'29 
Rl ie MRPARMON S 3s, :a.teiseacdacs se 51- 5; ’27-’29 
U. S. Realty & ene 5 120- 48; ’25-’29 
U. S. Rubber........ seg Beas 97- 15; ’22-’29 
OR. a rere 7 262- 70; ’20-’29 
Wabash Railway........... .. 96- 6; ’22-’29 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... .. 138- 7; ’24-’29 
Western Union............. 8 272- 89; ’22-’29 
Westinghouse Air Brake.... 2 68- 36; ’27-’29 
Westinghouse Electric...... 5 293- 49; ’22-’29 
MVC NEGUOES «05s 5. cc siceece 2 105- 27; ’22-’29 
Willys-Overland ......... .«. 35- 5; ’25-’29 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 234- 52; ’26-’29* 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ehded September 30. (n) 
(r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
(x) 8 months only. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(t) Plus 4% 


26%- 7% 
6234- 33% 
8Y4- 1% 
3634- 26%4 
481%- 21 


847%- 5756 
11434- 8! 
9534- 42% 
70%4-. 501% 
281%- 161% 
8814-4634 
15934-109 
33 - 22% 
6654- 327% 
9814- 57 
497%- 2936 
581%4- 30% 
93 - 71 
m .3 
83%%4- 41 
62 - 45% 
18934-1244, 


128%- 97% 
265 -213% 
132%- 87% 
97 - 6634 


74%- 52% 
233¢- 12% 
6714- 50% 
77%4- 485% 
8654- 69% 
16414-129% 
4434- 29% 
165%- 6% 
12334- 81% 
8934- 62 


6934- 32% 
1411%4-100 
4614- 23 
14%- 8% 
79Y%4- 32 
118%- 85% 
10054- 56 


474%4- 25% 
60%4- 50% 
67%- 48% 
8914- 55% 
6%2-' 2% 
138 - 83 
50 - 37 
24234-200 
99 - 43% 
105 - 83 
38%4- 18% 
13934- 59 
15%4- 7% 
75%4- 41 
35 - 18% 
19834-15156 
673%- 28 
80%4- 24% 
21934-15034 
52 - 36% 
201%4-124%4 
43 - 27% 
11 - 5% 
723%%- 515% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
Year ended October 31. 
in common stock. 
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$23,735,000 
The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 


General Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, Series “C,” due July 1, 1977. 









The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by endorsement on the Bonds, guarantees the prompt pay- 
ment by The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 
of the principal and interest thereof. 





Coupon bonds, dated July 1, 1927, in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal, exchangeable for fully 


registered bonds. 
mortgage. 


Registered and coupon bonds interchangeable under conditions provided in the 
Interest payable January 1 and July 1. 





NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE JULY 1, 1937. 


The entire series, but not a part thereof, will be redeemable on July 1, 1937, or on any interest date thereafter 
to and including July 1, 1972, at 105% and accrued interest, and on any interest date thereafter at their 
prihcipal amount and accrued interest, plus a premium equal to 4% for each six months be- 
tween the redemption date and the date of maturity. 





THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, Trustee. 





The sale of these Bonds is subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





In the opinion of counsel, these Bonds are legal investments for savings banks and trust funds under the laws 
of New York, New Jersey and other States. 





W. W. Atterbury, Esq., President of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in a letter dated September 16, 1930, 


copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned, 


“These Bonds are the direct obligation of The Pittsburgh, 


Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company. 


The 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by endorsement on the 
Bonds guarantees the prompt payment by The Pittsburgh, 


Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company of 
principal and interest thereof. 


The Bonds are issued under the General Mortgage of 


the 


the 


Company dated June 1, 1920, and Indenture supplementai 


thereto dated June 1, 1927, and will be secured by a direct 
mortgage upon all the lines of railroad and appurtenances 
thereto now owned by the Company and upon all properties 
acquired by the issuance of any of the General Mortgage 
Bonds. The General Mortgage Bonds are subject to $60,- 
158,000 of prior lien bonds which may not be extended or 
renewed and for the retirement of which, at or before ma- 
turity, General Mortgage Bonds are reserved. The properties 
include about 1,954 miles of railroad from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Jeffersonville (across the Ohio 








River from Louisville, Ky.), Terre Haute, Ind., East 


St. 


Louis and Chicago, IIl., together with all appurtenances, 
equipment, engine houses, etc., large and valuable shops, 
freight stations and yards at most of these cities, the shops 
at Columbus, Ohio, being the largest shops west of Pitts- 


burgh on the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


The railroad covered by the General Mortgage embraces 


lines in the States of 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 


Indiana and Illinois, the line from Pittsburgh, Pa., through 


Columbus, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind., to East St. 


Louis, 


lll., comprising the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System between Pittsburgh and St. Louis, with important 


branches extending to Wheeling, West Va., Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Ohic, and Chicago, Ill. The Company’s lines 


Ky., 
also 


form an alternate route for direct traffic from Pittsburgh 


to Chicago. 


The purpose of the sale of these bonds by The Pennsylvania 


Railroad 


Company is to reimburse its treasury for advances 


made to The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 


Railroad Company for capital expenditures. 


All of the railroad properties of The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 


Chicago and St. Louis Railroad y are leased to 


The 


writes in part as follows: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company, under a lease running for 
999 years from January 1, 1921. 


The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
read Company has cGutstanding $84,720,500 of capital stock, 
of which The Pennsylvania Railroad Company or its sub- 


sidiaries own approximately 99%. , 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which guarantees the 
principal and interest of these Bonds, has outstanding $648,- 
783,300 par value of capital stock having a present market 
value of about $947,000,000. 


The total authorized amount of the General Mortgage 
Bonds is limited so that the amount thereof at any one time 
outstanding, together with all outstanding prior debts of the 
Railroad Company, after deducting therefrom the bonds 
reserved under the General Mortgage to retire prior debts 
at maturity, shall not exceed three times the then outstand- 
ing paid-up capital stock of the Railroad Company. Of the 
authorized amount there will be outstanding in the hands 
of the public, after the present issue, $20,000,000 of Series “A” 


5% Bonds; $26,000,000 of Series “B” 5% £4Bonds and 
$23,735,000 of Series “C’ 4%% Bonds (the present 


issue). $74,916,000 bonds are reserved to retire a like amount 
of prior lien bonds and the remainder is to be issued under the 
restrictions stated in the mortgage for the payment, refund- 
ing or retirement of General Mortgage Bonds outstanding, 
for additions, betterments and improvements, for equipment 
to the extent of ninety per cent of the cost thereof, and for 
the acquisition of other companies’ securities. 


Both principal and interest of the bonds will be payable 
in go'd coin of the United States of America without deduc- 
tion for any tax or taxes (other than the Federal income tAxes) 
which the Railroad Company or its successors or assigns or 
the Trustee may be required to pay or to retain therefrom 
under any present or future law of the United States of 
America or of the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana and Illinois. 


Application will be made in due course to list these Bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO 
< ALLOTMENT, AT 10013% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY. 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot a 
smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission of the sale of the bonds to the undersigned, and to the approval 


connection with the issue, guaranty and sale of the bonds. 


New York, September 17, 1930. 


€ 1 Temporary bonds will be delivered against payment in New 
funds for bonds al'otted, which temporary bonds will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


by their counsel of all legal proceedings in 


ork 

















Merchandise Stocks Benefit from 







FORBES for 


Commodity Price Situation 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





NSTABILITY of Price Div. Yield Shares Fn 
commodity prices R. H. Macy & Co.....: 128 $3* 2.4% 1,369,211 $7.13 
has proved almost ; 
as severe a handicap Montgomery Ward... 36 3 84 4,620,768 2.60 
this year to merchan- Safeway Stores........ a 6.7 651,515 8.67 
disers as the shrinkage ; 
in buying power that Sears, Roebuck........ 70 =—2.50* 3.6 4,682,341 6.62 
has accompanied the Woolworth, F. W..... 66 240 36 9,750,000 3.66 


last twelve months 
of business recession. 
Signs of firmness in 
quotations at a lower 
level, therefore, prom- 





Stocks of Leading Merchandising Companies 


(*) Not including extra stock dividends of 5 per cent. a year in the case of Macy 
and 4 per cent. in the case of Sears, Roebuck. 


1930 Range P 
High Low pared with last year. 
15914 109 Thus the monthly 
comparisons issued 
497% 29% by many _ concerns 
122 571 are not an exact in- 
‘“ % dex of the decline in 
10056 56 purchasing power. It 
723%, 51% is conceivable, of 


course, that in the not 
distant future some of 
these companies may 
do a larger business 
in one month than in 





ise a measure of re- 

lief for concerns that normally have 
considerable sums invested in inventories 
of raw or finished materials. 

Capably managed merchandising organ- 
izations should begin to reap benefits 
of the decline in commodity prices soon 
after the bottom is actually reached or 
the recovery begins, for many doubt- 
lessly have been able to purchase dis- 
tressed stocks or to maintain prices on 
standard articles at old price levels. If 
a normal seasonal gain in business de- 
velops in the next few months, even 
though the volume fails to reach 1929 
proportions, the improvement should be 
reflected in better earnings. 

Stability in commodity prices at least 
would eliminate further shrinkage in 
inventories, which in itself would be of 
great financial assistance to large chain 
systems, especially in the grocery field, 
in which prices have declined sharply in 
many instances. Losses on inventories 
of such staples as coffee, sugar and flour, 
for example, have run into the millions. 
Although prospects of a rebound that 
would mean larger than normal profits 
on large inventories are anything but 
promising, the chances of further de- 


commodities to reduce quotations on the 
thousands of articles they sell by mail 
and in their chain stores. Improvement 
in prices for agricultural products would 
tend to enlarge the potential buying 
power of a large group of customers of 
these two firms and probably would per- 
mit a gradual restoration of prices for 
merchandise distributed to the public. 

In the case of merchandisers main- 
taining fairly well established prices— 
such as the F. W. Woolworth Company 
in thé variety chain and the Childs Com- 
pany in the restaurant field—stabilized 
prices at lower levels would prove an ad- 
vantage. The Woolworth concern likely 
would be in a position, for example, to 
add to its line certain articles that for- 
merly had been above its price range 
and thus open the possibility of larger 
sales volume. In the case of restaurants 
lower costs would mean larger profits so 
long as retail prices could be maintained 
at old levels and the volume of sales 
could be continued. 

Incidentally the severe price decline 
this year probably accounts to a large 
extent for the shrinkage in dollar sales 
of leading chain merchandisers as com- 


the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year and ‘still re- 
port a smaller volume of sales. The 
larger volume, too, might tend to in- 
crease earnings. 


See largest enterprise of its kind in 
the world, the F. W. Woolworth 
Company and its English and German 
subsidiaries operate more than 2,200 
chain stores. Of these more than 1,800 
are located in the United States, Canada 
and Cuba. Almost 400 are operated by 
an English company in Great Britain 
and about fifty by a German subsidiary. 

Business recessions normally have 
only a minor adverse effect on the com- 
pany’s sales because of the low price 
range of products handled, but declines 
this summer have been sharper than 
usual. The shrinkage was attributed in 
large measure as due to the stimulation 
of sales in the corresponding period of 
last year in connection with the system’s 
fiftieth anniversary. 

Expenses for expansion have been 
considerably reduced this year, the 
budget for this item having been cut to 


$3,000,000 from $8,000,000 in 1929, which 





clines have been con- 


SALES of FW.WooLWwortH g Co. 


should tend to offset 





adverse business _ in- 
fluences. 
Capitalizations con- 








sists of 9,750,000- 
shares of common 
stock of $10 par value. 





Purchase money 
mortgages of about 











siderably lessened. 350 oo of DOLLARS. 
AIL order houses 
and chain = sys- 360 

tems in other lines 

stand to benefit from 250 

greater stability in 

prices. Sears, Roe- 

buck & Co.,and Mont- 200 

gomery Ward & Co, 

for instance, felt com- 150 

pelled by the drop in | | 
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$3,500,000 outstanding 
at the end of last year 
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debt. 
Net income rose last 
1928 1929 year to $35,664,000, 





equal to $3.66 a share. 
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from $35,386,000, or $3.63 a share in the 
previous year. Foreign subsidiaries con- 
tributed to the improvement in earnings 
in the last two years. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $2.40 a share on the present stock, 
which represents a splitup on a two and 
one-half-for-one basis of the stock out- 
standing prior to May, 1929, the par 
value having been reduced at that time 
to $10 from $25. This rate is equivalent 
to $6 a share on the old stock. 





EGARDED as the country’s largest 

mail order house and second largest 
retail distributor, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
has become an important factor in the 
chain store field with more than 300 re- 
tail establishments in operation through- 
out the United States. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of 4,682,341 shares 
of no par value. 

, Net income rose to a new high record 
. last year partly as a result of a 28 per 
cent increase in sales to more than $443,- 
000,000 with the extension of the com- 
pany’s chain store system. Earnings 
‘ amounted to $30,057,000, or $6.62 a share, 
compared with $26,907,000, or $6.28 a 
share, in the preceding. year. 
Dividends on the common are being 
paid at the annual rate of $2.50 a share 
in cash and 4 per cent. in stock. 


4 I ONTGOMERY WARD & CO,, is 
ranked as the second largest en- 
terprise in the mail order field and one 
of the country’s leading distributors of 
standard merchandise. This company, 
too, has entered the chain store field in 
a large way, extension of its system last 
year having lifted retail sales more than 
25 per cent. above those of 1928 to more 
than $291,000,000. Of the total slightly 
more than half, or about 57 per cent., 
came from the mail order business. 

Concentration on development of new 
business and reduction in expenses for 
expansion have been counted on to im- 
prove earnings this year, but sales have 
shown a tendency in recent months to 
fall below those of corresponding peri- 
ods of 1929, 

Capitalization consists of 205,000 
shares of class A stock, carrying $7 cu- 
mulative dividends, and 4,620,768 shares 
of no par common. There is no funded 
debt. 

Net income declined last year to $13,- 
a 434,000, equal to $2.60 a share on the 
€ common, from $17,704,000, or $4.77 a 
0 share, in 1928. The drop was attributed 
h to the policy of prepaying freight on 
certain orders. Expenses incurred in 
opening new stores added to the charges 
against income. An increase in sales 
volume in the first seven months of this 
year over the corresponding period of 
last year was attributed in part to the 
fact that a larger number of stores was 
included in the system this year. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $3 a share annually, this rate having 
ig been established late last year, when an 
ir increase from $2.50 a share was voted. 
Stock was increased 200 per cent. early 
last year by offering of rights. Previous 
to that time dividends had been paid at 
the rate of $4 a share, and an extra pay- 
ment of $1 a share was made in 1928. 
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H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Incorporated 


Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 


— Specialists in Public Utilities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 So. La Salle Street 111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 
CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS’ ST. PAUL 
ST.LOUIS DES MOINES MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY 


Direct Private Wires 
Chicago - New York - Boston - Philadelphia 
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SHOULD 
INVESTORS 


ACT NOW? 


In examining the records of past great 
business declines this fact stands out: 
investors who purchased carefully selected 
stocks after business had been in a de- 
pression of one year or more, were well 
rewarded for acting contrary to pes- 
simistic public psychology. 


It is our conviction that every investor 
now has an opportunity to buy ‘selected 
sound stocks that will benefit most by 
returnin ~ ho prosperity. Great care must be 
exercise select securities with an 
improving pee outlook. Therefcre, 
getting necessary investment data from 
an impartial source is all-important. 


The Financial World is analyzing each 
week some of the outstanding current 
opportunities for profitable investment. 
Much additional vital information is in- 
cluded in each issue. To get you ac- 
quainted with the advantages of reading 
this 28 year old investment guide, we 
offer you our October Ist issue free. 
Simply return this ‘tad” with your address. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly—Founded 1902 


Louis Guenther, Publisher 


F.B. Park Place 


~a Ao A &e #A A A 


New York 
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Doubling Your Money 
In the Stock Market 





UNDREDS of our clients have 
found it possible to double 
their capital in the Stock Market 
through following our advice to 
buy special bargain stocks. <A 
great number of these wise invest- 
ors have been able to accomplish 
these amazing results in consider- 
ably less than a year. 


Exactly how they have been able . 


to do so and why we are so suc- 
cessful in selecting bargain stocks 
which show greater than average 
profit is explained in detail in an 
enlightening book called 


“Making Money 
In Stocks”’ 


a copy of which will be sent to 
you free of charge and without 
obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, Inc 
Div. 781, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y 



























five years, 


559 Main Street 


DISTRIBUTION IN BUFFALO 


An organization established more than 


We have available about 7500 


Address Peter Meyer, President 
BUFFALO OPTICAL CO. 


thirty- 
highly successful and Nationally known 
is desirous of engaging in distribution of a _ well 
known product or line as district or local wholesale 
distributors. 

square feet of 
floor space in the busiest section of Buffalo. 

Bank and other business references will be given. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 




















ik the department store field R. H. 
Macy & Co. is one of the best 
known merchandisers. The company 
operates one of the largest department 
stores in New York City and last year 
acquired L. Bamberger & Co., one of the 
best known department stores of New- 
ark, N. J. In addition a substantial in- 
terest is held in a Toledo store and a 
store in Atlanta is controlled by the 
company. 

Although the company does not issue 
monthly sales figures, as some merchan- 
disers do, Wall Street was given to un- 
derstand that the volume of business 
handled at the New York store had 
shown an appreciable increase this year 
and earnings had improved encourag- 
ingly. The business depression had been 
felt in the Toledo and Atlanta stores, it 
was said, but profits from these units 
never have been consolidated in the 
parent company’s income account. 


Sales rose to more than $98,000,000 in 
the year ended January 31, 1930, and are 
expected to surpass $100,000,000 in the 
current fiscal year. Including the L. 
Bamberger business, volume last year 
approached the $136,000,000 mark. Net 
income for the year rose to $7,863,000, 


or $7.13 a share, from $7,566,000, or $6.86 - 


a share in 1928, while including L. Bam- 
berger earnings last year the net 
amounted to more than $9,000,000. The 
ratio of profits to sales dropped to 8 
from 8.3 per cent. in the year. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $2 a share. Stock dividends of 
5 per cent. each were distributed this 
year and in the two preceding years and 
extra cash payments have been distrib- 
uted. 


“HE chain of grocery stores and meat 
markets- operated by subsidiaries of 
the Safety Stores, Inc., extends from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Pacific, most of 
the stores being located west of the 
Mississippi River. The company great- 
ly extended its field last year-and in- 
vaded parts of Canada. 


Although sales continued to increase 
this year over the corresponding periods 
of 1929, price declines in commodities 
cut into inventories and reduced earn- 
ings. The concern has grown rapidly in 
the last six or seven years, its sales hav- 
ing mounted to more than $110,000,000 
for the first half of this year. Last year’s 
sales reached a new peak at above $213,- 
000,000, an increase of about 107 per 
cent. over the 1928 total. 

The parent company has no funded 
debt, but Safeway Stores (Calif.), a sub- 
sidiary, had a small funded debt out- 
standing at the end of last year. Pre- 
ferred stock to the amount of about $10,- 
600,000, consisting of 7 per cent. con- 
vertible and 6 per cent. cumulative, was 
outstanding at the beginning of the year. 
There were 2,651,515 shares of no par 
value common _ stock outstanding in 
June, 1930. 


Net earnings rose to $6,147,000, or $8.67 
a share on the common stock, last year 
from $3,505,000, or $5.10 a share, in 1928. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $5 a share, directors having re- 
cently authorized a quarterly payment of 
$1.25 a share. There had been some 
doubt as to continuance of this rate. 


FORBES for 


eAbout 


Important 


PEOPLE 
s 


DGAR B. BROSSARD, Republican, 

of Utah; Dr. John Lee Coulter, 
Republican, of North Dakota, and Al- 
fred P. Dennis, Democrat, of Maryland, 
have been appointed members of the 
new Tariff Commission. 


Edward L. McKendrew was elected 
president of the New York Hide Ex- 
change. 

D. C. Handy, first vice-president of 
the American Bonding Company of 
Baltimore, has been elected president. 

Charles G. Bancroft, vice-president, 
has been elected treasurer, and Albert 
W. Todd a director of United Shoe 
Machinery Company. 

William J. Hagenah, vice-president 
and special counsel of the Byllesby En- 
gineering and Management Corporation, 
has been elected a_ director of the 
Northern State Power companies of 
Delaware, Minnesota and Wisconsin; 
the Louisville Gas & Electric companies 


of Delaware and Kentucky, and the 
Louisville Hydro-Electric Company of 
Delaware. 

OHN M. LOVEJOY has _ been 


elected president of the Mexican 
Seaboard Oil Company, succeeding Mar- 
ris Hammond, who was made chair- 
man. C. P. Watson was elected vice- 
president. 

Charles H. Sabin, Jr., son of Charles 
H. Sabin, chairman of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, has become a general 
partner in Walter J. Pahy & Company. 

J. E. Decker, of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, packers, and William E. Cham- 
berlain, president of the United Light 
& Power Company, were elected direc- 
tors of the Northwest Bacorporation. 

Charles M. Higgins has resigned as 
vice-president and _ director: of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York. 
after fifty-eight years of uninterrupted 
service with the Rockefeller enter- 
prises. 


E ROY W. CAMPBELL, president 

of Chemical National Associates, the 
assets of which have been taken over by 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
and the Chemical National Company, 
has been elected vice-chairman of the 
board of the Chemical National Com- 
pany, and vice-president of the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Company. 

Elias Mayer has resigned as president 
of the General American Tank Car 
Corporation. 

Charles Evan Hughes, Jr., has been 
elected a director of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Hughes is 
the son of Chief Justice Charles Evan 
Hughes. He is a member of the law 
firm of Hughes, Schurman & Dwight. 
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How to Analyze Your Investments 


By PIERRE E. BONIN 
President, Clarence Hodson & Co. 


doubtful. Some are poor. Every 

investor wants to buy only good se- 
curities, and he finds out whether or not 
they are good by analyzing them. It .is 
important to analyze the securities you 
hold, for if you would not buy them now, 
you should not hold them. 

In analyzing securities, individual prob- 
lems are presented by each. However, 
there are certain broad tests to which all 
securities should be put. Obviously, a 
company’s success is dependent largely 
upon the business it is in. Below are five 
questions regarding the character of the 
business. Investors who want securities 
that can be held as real investments should 
avoid those which do not rank high when 
put to this analysis: 

1. Is the Demand Increasing? 

A young man enters the business world. 
He asks: “If [ take this position, is there 
an opportunity for advancement? Is your 
company growing, so that there will always 
be a future ahead of me?” Similarly, the 
investor is interested in the growth of a 
company in which he invests his money. 
The ideal business, from the investor’s 
standpoint, is one that is so essential it 
cannot be done without. It has behind it 
a record of steady growth. It is so essen- 
tial a business that it is bound to expand 
with the growth of the country. 

2. Is it Highly Competitive? 

Healthy competition is a stimulant; but 
intense competition is dangerous’ and fre- 
quently disastrous. The situation in the 
radio industry is an example. The public 
has had scores of radio sets to choose 
from. Each manufacturer has been anxious 
to have the public buy his set. Last year, 
production capacity was increased to about 
15,000,000 sets annually, while the country 
was capable of consuming less than 5,000,- 
000 sets. With manufacturers competing 
with each other to such an extent that 
they could produce three sets for every one 
buyer something was bound to give way 
in the industry. As every one knows, the 
result has been receivership for many com- 
panies, and losses or slim profits for the 
most fortunate. 

The oil industry is another example. 
There is a real and growing demand for 
oil and gasoline; and yet with intense 
competition in the opening: of new oil fields, 
and the resultant over-production, oil com- 
panies have not held an enviable position 
in recent years. ; E 

Uncertain earnings, price-cutting, hard 
work with little or no pay for it, are the 
lot of companies in a highly competitive 
business. 

3. Can it be Replaced? 

The consumption of-coal in the United 
States was approximately the same last 
year as it was in 1913. With new devices 


Ge securities are good. Some are 


and methods, coal is being used more eco-’ 


nomically; and other industries, such as 
oil and gas, are competing with coal. We 
are witnessing more oil burners in the 
home, and a growing use of gas in indus- 
try. The result has been that despite the 
great increase in business activity and pros- 
perity in the last seventeen years, the coal 
industry has only. been able to hold its own. 


pends upon steady demand from a limited 


‘themselves of the service. 


The effect of radio upon the phonograph 
industry is another example of where a 
new business arose to compete and cut into 
volume of business and profits. Silk dealt 
a hard blow to the cotton industry; now 
rayon is getting a good part of the business 
that went to the silk industry. 

Is the business of the company such 
that the rise of a new industry would re- 
sult in declining sales and profits? 

4. Does it have a mass market? 


The business of companies that sell to 
a mass market is obviously more stable 
than that of companies whose success de- 


number of sources. The principle of mass 
market is furnishing something that mil- 
lions of people need, as contrasted with the 
class market, where only a limited number 
can or need to buy your product or avail 


An example is had in the report of re- 
tail sales of automobiles during the first 
four months of this year. The two leading 
makes of cars—both in the low-price field 
and enjoying a mass market—showed a 
slight gain and a very small decline, re- 
spectively, for a combined. total slightly 
larger this year than in 1929. The number 
of cars sold of all other makes showed a 
drop of :nore than 42 per cent. in the same 
period. 


Does the business enjoy the greater de- 
gree of stability that results from supply- 
ing a product or a service to a mass mar- 
ket? 

5. Is it subject to changes? 


A business where earnings depend upon 
the assumption that no one else will ever 
invent a better product should be avoided 
by the investor who wants sound securi- 
ties that can be held as real investments. 
Every time you hear it said that ‘“There’s 
something new on the market” in such and 
such a line, you may be pretty sure that 
investors somewhere in that line of business 
are encountering grief. 


Every change of style and change of 
model carries with it a certain amount of 
risk. Will the new style or model be re- 
ceived favorably, or will the public show 
little response? Moreover, each individual 
company in such a business runs consider- 
able risk. Will certain fortunate competi- 

“tors bring out a better model or style, thus 
making it difficult for the other companies 
to sell their products? Constant changes 
of this nature mean fluctuating and uncer- 
tain profits. 


At the start there are frequently good 
profits in selling and making “something 
new.” But in such a business there is usu- 
ally the chance that there will soon be 
“something newer.” Progress is then like 
a trip on a train that makes all the stops; 
the express may not go any faster between 
stations, but it draws rapidly ahead when 
the local is forced to stop. A business 
that is profitable and steady-going will in 
the long run do far better than the average 
business where growth is liable to be in- 
terrupted frequently or stopped altogether 
by the introduction of new inventions, new 


Your 
Profits 


Should be Consistent 
Whether the Market 


is Quiet or Active 





Yours can be like the 
profits of thousands of suc- 
cessful Babson clients. 


Clients with millions, and those 
with smaller resources use 
Babson’s Reports and our Con- 
tinuous Working Plan at all times 
to step-up their endeavors to 
larger profits. Such confidence in 
an investment plan is due to its 
success in safeguarding and in- 
creasing consistently, the funds 
of conservative investors for 
26 years. 


Intelligent use of this scientific 
method of investing should mean 
for you as it has for many others 
the difference between unusual 
and average returns. Send for an 
outline of this plan now, on the 
coupon below —no obligation. 








The Babson Statistical Organization 
Div. 28-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
(The Largest Statistical Community in America) 


Send me free, complete 1 and your booklet, 
“Bigger Investment Returns” 














“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 





K Bie 
Special » ay 
“Big Game” Visitors 


Fans visiting Chicago for the 
big football games will find 
THE DRakE location unusu- 
ally convenient. All playing 
fields are easily reached. After 
the game...there’s gaiety... 
or quiet .... as you prefer. A 
smart Supper Dance... the 
rhythmic tunes of a famed 
Orchestra. No rate advance. 
Rooms begin at $5 per day. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL. Cee e® 


Under Blackst nt 

















styles, and new methods. 
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LOW-PRICED 


Low-priced stocks, on account 
of the small funds required per | 
share, may, even by a few points’ | 
advance, show very large profits. | 
Take a stock selling at $12 a | 
share which advances, say, 6 | 
points. Here in this 6-point ad- | 
vance is just as much profit as | 
a high-priced stock really shows 
by advancing from 180 to 270. 


But note this: Many low- 
priced stocks are highly specu- 
lative—they simply look cheap 
but in fact are not. Hence, mak- 
ing profits in this low-priced field 
calls for careful selection. 


What possibilities do these 
stocks offer now, at these 
prices— 

Fisk Rub’r 17%? Int. Nickel 27? 


Ward Baking B 10%? Packard 13%? 
Hupp Motor 14? Armour B 344? 


Un. Cig. S. 7%? 
Willys-Ov’d 67 Curtiss-Wright 6%? 
These stocks and twenty others are 
analyzed in our latest Special Report. 
Four sound issues we select as the best 
and describe specifically in this report. 
A few extra copies reserved for distribu- 


tion, free—as long as the supply lasts. | 
Simply ask tor 


“Low-Priced Stocks Reports.” | 





American Securities Service | 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York | 
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New High Record 


30% Profit Sharing 
45 7 Interest 











With the payment 
on September 15, 
1930, of the semi 
annual profit shar- 
ing of 2%, original holders of the 6% 
Profit Sharing Bonds of CREDIT 
SERVICE, INC., a leader among indus- 
trial banking institutions, have received 
75% on their investment—with prin- 
cipal still intact and 17% years of bond 
interest and profit sharing ahead. 

The 6% Bonds, with corresponding Certifi- 


cates of Profit Sharing, are available at $100. 
A customer market is maintained. 






Mail coupon now for information. 


CREDIT SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Graybar Bldg. : New York 

EES Sen ceeree eee ne we meee 

Ne eit en ci nerekubeaneasnas 
F.O. -10-1-30 
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FORBES for 


Dizest of 
RPORATION 


NEWS 


American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
—New York Shipbuilding Co., subsidi- 
ary, has embarked on expansion prog- 
ram which, it is said, will make possible 
the employment of from 500 to 600 ad- 
ditional workers a month. 

American Cyanamid Co.—Passed div- 
idend on class “A” and “B” stocks. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Application for permission to lay a 
cable between Key West and Havana 
has been approved by War Department. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Amer- 
ican Brass Co., subsidiary, reduced prices 
of all brass and copper products % cent 
per pound. 

Auburn Automobile Co.—New Auburn 
and Cord cars in hands of dealers as of 
Sept. 1, 1930, averaged 2.25 cars a deal- 
er against 3.23 cars on Jan. 1. 

Byllesby (H. M.) & Co.—Declared 
special dividend of 50 cents on class “B” 
stock, payable Sept. 30 to holders of rec- 
ord Sept. 15. Similar disbursement was 
made on June 30. 

Claude Neon Lights, Inc.— Reports 
new business of $8,958,942 for the first 
six months of 1930, compared with $6,- 
406,493 for the same period of 1929, an 
increase of 40 per cent. Total sales for 
1929 showed approximately a 30 per 
cent. increase over 1928. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Is hav- 
ing serious labor trouble at mines in Peru. 
Ambassador Dearing at Lima has noti- 
fied State Department that Provisional 
Government of Peru has guaranteed or- 
der at the company’s mines. Considera- 
ble property has been damaged. 

Chrysler Corp.—Dodge Bros. Corp. di- 
vision is introducing a new line of stan- 
dard and heavy duty motor trucks. A 
new national distribution arrangement 
for heavy-duty trucks has been inaugu- 
rated. 

Crane Co.—Placed contract for new 
Milwaukee branch plant costing $250,- 
000. 

De Forest Radio Co.— Announced 
company is about ready to go on the air 
with experimental television programs. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Announced new 
four-cylinder car, said to be largest of 
its type on market, to sell slightly in ex- 
cess of $700. 

Ford Motor Co.—Henry Ford, says 
cable from Paris, announced that he ex- 
pected shortly to begin manufacturing 
his automobiles in France and do away 
with assembly system previously em- 
ployed. He hinted he might adopt this 
policy throughout Europe. 

General Fireproofing Co.—Reported to 
be operating at 75 per cent. of capacity 
and that orders on hand insure continu- 
ance of that rate in remainder of year. 

General Motors Corp.—Stockholders, 





common and preferred, in third quarter 
of current year numbered 249,175, com- 
pared with 243,428 in second quarter and 
240,483 in first quarter of 1930. 


Georgia Power Co.—Petitioned Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission for 
permission to sell properties of the Co- 
lumbus Light & Power Co., a subsidiary. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Started 
work on new non-rigid airship for use 
of U. S. Navy in experiments to deter- 
mine possibility of using fuel gas instead 
of gasoline as a source of motive power. 

Gulf States Steel Co.—Passed divi- 
dend on common. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—To 
spend $2,000,000 in Winter repair pro- 
gram in Superior shops. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Corp.— 
Three directors of the B. M. T., Gerhard 
M. Dahl, Albert H. Wiggin and Charles 
H. Hayden, have been elected directors 
of the I. R. T. A general plan for con- 
solidation of the rapid transit lines of 
the city, the B. M. T. and the I. R. T,, 
involving municipal ownership and con- 
trol but calling for operation and financ- 
ing by a new corporation in which bank- 
ing interests will play an important part, 
is said to be under consideration. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.— Federal 
Judge in Newark dismissed application 
of stockholder for a receiver. 


Middle West Utilities Co.—Net earn- 
ings in first seven months of 1930 are re- 
ported to be 25 per cent. ahead of same 
period last year. Sales to rural cus- 
tomers increased 48 per cent. in same 
period. 

Nash Motors Co.— Will soon an- 
nounce a new line of cars. 


National Air Transport, Inc.—Acquired 
Stout Air Services operating passenger 
lines between Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—General 
W. W. Atterbury, president, denied re- 
ports that road has purchased, directly 
or indirectly, any shares of stock of the 
Maine Central or Bangor & Aroostook 
railroads. Same is true, he said, of 
Pennroad Corp. 

Radio Corp. of America—David Sar- 
noff, president, said business outlook of 
company for last half of 1930 is con- 
siderably improved over earlier months 
of the year. Plans to establish new 
television broadcasting station on roof 
of Amsterdam Theatre, West 42nd 
Street, New York. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales from 
Jan. 2 to Sept. 10 totaled $251,637,498; 
same period 1929, $269,113,582; decrease, 
6.5 per cent. 
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OCTOBER 1, 1930 


Standard Oil Co. of California—De- 
partment of Justice announced at Wash- 
ington that a decree upholding govern- 
ment in its Sherman law case against 
this company and 17 other West Coast 
oil concerns, had been entered by Fed- 
eral Court at San Francisco. Federal 
Judge Sure signed consent decree re- 
straining oil companies involved from 
continuing agreement fixing the retail 
price of gasoline in five Pacific Coast 
states in violation of Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
—Reached agreement with Postal Tele- 
graph Company for use of gasoline sta- 
tions as telegraph offices. Postal Com- 
pany will supply telegraph blanks, and 
the filling station employees will take 
the messages and forward’ them imme- 
diately to the nearest telegraph office. 
Started operation of Bayway, N. Y., 
hydrogenation refinery on a commercial 
basis. It was said no products made by 
new process will be available for some 
time as operation of plant at present is 
on a development basis. 


Transamerica Corp.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents, thereby re- 
ducing annual payment from $1.60 to $1. 
This action, in the opinion of Elisha 
Walker, chairman, brings the cash dis- 
bursement to a figure well within the 
bounds of conservatism. Any increase 
in earning power in the future can be 
passed along to stockholders in the form 
of extras, he said. It will take consider- 
able time to work out details of the pro- 
posed merger of Bank of Italy and the 
Bank of America of California, Mr. 
Walker declared. The Banca d’Ameri- 
can e d'Italia, controlled by Transamer- 
ica, will take over the business of the 
Banco Italo Britannica on Oct. 1. The 
latter reported assets of about 1,000,000,- 
000 lire on July 30. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co.—Re- 
ceived order from French Government 
for 140 Underwood bookkeeping ma- 
chines to cost over $200,000. 


Ward Baking Corp.—Anticipating a 
struggle for control, directors sent a 
letter to stockholders asking for their 
support. Board members said a rival 
group, headed by George K. Morrow, 
president of the Gold Dust Corp., was 
preparing a letter asking stockholders 
for their proxies, with a view to install- 
ing a new management selected by 
Morrow interests. 


Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Report- 
ed that deals involving over 100 theatres 
have been canceled as a result of cur- 
tailment of expansion program. Com- 
pany, says report, is operating 500 the- 
atres and is content to continue at this 
hgure, 


Western Union Telegraph Co.—Signed 
contract with Shell Eastern Petroleum 
Products, Inc., for utilization of gasoline 
stations as telegraph offices. Said to be 
negotiating, among others, with Sinclair, 
Richfield and Cities Service interests. 


Wilson & Co—Declared dividend of 
$1.75 on preferred on account of accu- 
mulations, payable Oct. 1 to holders of 
record Sept. 22. On July 1 a similar 
Payment was made. 





BONDS 


with ABOVE average Security 
at BELOW average Price 


WE have completed statistical analyses comparing 
Associated Gas & Electric System Debenture Bonds 
with 52 similar bonds of 16 comparable situations. 


These analyses are based upon 
criteria used by banks, insur- 
ance companies and other 
scrutinizing investors. 


Seven plate charts showing convincing comparisons 
accompanied by complete explanation will be sent 
on request. 


Write or Telephone for Analysis “B to 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 




















We take pleasure in announcing that 


MR. VICTOR E. GRAHAM 


(Formerly resident partner of F. A. Brewer & Co.) 


has become a partner in our firm 





KALLEN & COMPANY 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
49 Broadway New York 
Telephone DIGby 6336-7-8 


September 2, 1930 





























Corporations: 


If you are planning to add to your executive staff either now 
or in the near future, consult with us. We have executives on 
file to fit the specific position. 

















How to 
Have the LAW 
Always 
On Your Side 


The law touches you in every activity of your daily 
business affairs. Countless legal questions constantly 
arise to confront you—questions that affect your business 
rights and obligations. Do you know the law sufficiently 
well to use its protection and avoid its pitfalls? 


The Law Protects Your Rights— 
and Penalizes Your Errors! 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse in court; every busi- 
ness men is expected to know the law. When you draw 
up contracts, sign agreements, reorganize or finance 
your business; when you buy or sell goods, employ people 
to work for you, make or receive notes, deal with your 
bank, there is constantly the legal phase to be care- 
fully considered. You cannot always have an attorney 
at your side to guide you in these matters, but you 
can have for quick reference the clear, expert legal 
advice offered to you in: 


wal EXECUTIVES’ 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


TOULMIN, Jr. 





by HARRY A. 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court of U. S. 


Expert Legal Knowledge 
Presented in Clear, 
Non-Technical Language 


Here at last is that well organized 
and easily grasped explanation of all 
phases of business law which every 
man must understand for his own pro- 
tection. It meets the need you have 
always felt for a guide-book and easy- 
reference manual of the information 
that will protect your rights, avoid 
costly errors, and keep you out of law 
suits. 


How the Law Protects Your 
Business Affairs 


Executives’ Business Law covers fully Business_Organi- 
zations, Property Rights, Business Relations, Financial 
Problems, Transportation Problems, Public Relations. 
Business Difficulties, Personal Responsibility. Includes 
model contract and corporation forms and many others. 
Here you will find everything you want to know about 


patent, trade-mark, and copyright laws; taxes and 
taxation; banks, trusts, financial statements, notes, 
checks, mortgages, leases, deeds, and hundreds of 


other vital subjects. 


How the Law Protects Your Family 
The safeguarding of your property or your estate, to- 
gether with its development for the interests of your 
family is your chief concern. This book covers fully 
the subject of wills, administration of property, insur- 
ance, and many other factors that vitally concern the 
welfare of your family. 


800 Pages, Fully Indexed, Handsomely Bound. 


Examine it FREE 


and judge its value for yourself. 
mail the coupon below. The volume will be sent you, 
prepaid, on approval, Within ten days you may return 
it and owe nothing. If you keep it, remit $6.00, 
the price in full. 


Simply sign and 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
250 Fourth Ave., 


INC., 
New York, N. Y. | 


Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ BUSI- 1} 
NESS LAW. Within ten days after receipt I 
will either return the book or remit $6.00 the | 
price in full. (Forbes 10.1.30) 


Address 


I 
| Name 
| 
I 
I 








INVESTMENT 


Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


McNee!l Institute of Investment Edu- ° 


cation, Inc.—Details concerning Fall 
courses in Practical and Applied Stock 
Market Investment including courses in 
fundamentals of successful investment, 
analysis of balance sheets and income 
accounts, when to buy and when to sell 
stocks, cycles, money, credit, booms, 
panics, etc., upon request to The Mc- 
Neel Institute, Department FM 10-1, 126 
Newbury Street, Boston. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company — 
The investment possibilities of this 
stock are thoroughly discussed in a new 
booklet prepared by Lehman Brothers, 
1 William Street, New York. 


Stock Market Profits—Describes test 
methods employed in stock market trad- 
ing. Write to American Institute of 
Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston, 
for Booklet FOC-1. 


Low-Priced Stock Reports — Thirty 
low-priced stocks are analyzed in the 
latest Special Report of American 
Securities Service, 108 Norton-Lilly 
Bldg., New York. 


Remington Rand, Inc.—A comprehen- 
sive analysis of this stock has been pre- 
pared by Spencer Trask & Co. 25 
Broad Street, New York. 


Bond and Share Units—Possibilities 
of increasing income through invest- 
ment in the securities of small loan 
banks are described in a circular issued 
by Felix Auerbach Company, 
Broadway, New York. 


Bigger Investment Returns—A_ book- 


let describing the scientific investment 
plan advocated by the Babson Statisti- 
cal Organization. Without obligation 
upon application to Division 28-1, Bab- 
son Park, Massachusetts. 

Atlas Stores Corporation—A copy of 
the analysis of this stock will be sent 
upon request to Prince & Whitely, 25 
Broad Street, New York. 

Stewart-Warner Corporation—List of 
products and latest financial report 
obtainable upon application to the cor- 
poration, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago. 

Market Action—Copies of their week- 
ly bulletin will be sent free for three 
weeks by the Wetsel Market Bureau, 
Department SI-30, 341 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Business Survey—Tobey & Kirk, Mem- 
bers of New York Stock Exchange, 25 
Broad Street, New York, have just com- 
pleted a special survey of general business 
and financial conditions .throughout the 
United States. A copy of this timely re- 
port will be sent to those requesting it. 


282 , 





FORBES for 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Among Friends 


A certain bond salesman had not sold 
a bond for the last six months and was 
finally fired. He needed some money 
to tide him over until he could get a 
job so he went to a friend of his who 
happened to manage a circus and asked 
him for a loan. The circus manager 
said he was sorry but his trained baboon 
had just died and it was going to cost 
him $5,000 or $10,000 to get a new one; 
consequently, he could not accommodate 
him. 

The ex-bond salesman thought for a 
moment and then suggested to his 
friend that he take the skin from the 
dead baboon and let him get inside of 
it, carrying on .in the show, thus 
enabling him to earn a little money. 

The circus manager agreed and two 
or three days later the show went on. 
The baboon came out and did his stuff, 
much to the delight of the crowd, who 
applauded and cheered; and the more 
they hollered the more he pranced about 
until, unfortunately, he slipped and fell 
into the lion’s cage. The lion let out a 
growl and started to pursue him but 
our friend, the baboon, for a few 
minutes kept out of the lion’s way. 

Finally, seeing that he was about to 
be captured, he started to yell, “Help! 
Help!” whereupon the lion said, “Shut 
up, you fool; do you think you’re the 
only bond salesman out of work?”— 
$5 prize to R. K. Wellington, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Hard to Explain 


Mr. Irate: “Look here, I want to see 
you about this announcement in the 
evening paper about my = resignation 
from the Chamber of Commerce.” 

Editor: “But it’s quite true, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Irate: “Yes, it is; but I’d like to 
know why you ran it under ‘Public 
Improvements’.”—Exchange. . 


Going, Not Coming 


“Here, aunty,” called out a man as he 
was passing a negro shack. “Do you 
have to whip that boy so hard? What’s 
the matter?” 

“He’s let them chickens out,” answered 
the old negress sullenly. 

“Is that all?” soothed the man. 
“You’re not going to lose your chickens. 
You know they always come home to 
roost.” 

“Come home!” yelled the negress. 
“Come home! He’s done let ’em go 
home.”—Prize of Forbes book to J. B. 
Grieves, Cleveland, O. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 




















